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Address all orders to 


GEO, P.. COFEIN: 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


Back Numbers 
Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply ts exhausted. 


Prize Winning Black ese 


At the MERE Show, Noy. 28 to Dec. 1, on four 
birds entered, I won five prizes, viz: three first prizes 
one second and one special. I haves some fine cox kerels 
at $2.00 each. Eggs $1.50 per setting 


ends LAUGHTON, 


167 West Broadway, Sta A., Gardner, Mass. 


1900. BOSTON. 1900. 

First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. First on 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. First on S. C., Rhode 
Island Red Pen. 3% prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 


Rhode Island Reds, Houdans, Barred 
and B. P. andG.5S. Bantams. Eggs 
per 40. Send for circular. 


Light Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks, 
$2.00 per 13, $5.00 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


build. 
ed layers. 


arate farm. First 


for sale in the fall. 


STAY WHITE PLYMOUTH 


that are white to the quill, 


and Second Prizes won at Worcester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. 


Geo. W. 


yellow legs, bay eyes and blocky 


My birds are bred froma Pure W hitggstrain and select- 
The cockerel heading my pen is 9 rand bird and 
pure white. He won ist at Rochester, 1899, and rst at Peabody. 
I have a few choice breeding pullets for sale. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING from my selected pen. 
early and get the best. 


V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Me. 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


Order 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 
Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 
Clinton, Manchester, 
Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 


Black Langshans. 


My birds won at Lynn, January, 1900. 


| Cockerel. 2nd, 3rd, Pullet. ist Pen. 
| the past three years. They are great layers also. 
| prices, 


| IRA S. HICKFORD, 


Special Offer 


| To NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all who send 25 cents 
before May 1 for a Suwb- 
seription to the Poultryman 
‘and Pomologist, we will 

send FREE the back num- 
bers commencing with No. 
1, thus giving 17 papers 
for 25 cents. 


| COLLINS’ 
Rhode Island Reds. 


= ae the birds to tone up and increase the 
g Production of common fowl. 
ee The Great Utility Breed. 34 
My stock are great layers and they 
Won at the Great Boston Show. 
two prizes on two entries. Stock for sale 
at honest prices. 
Incubator Beggs 6.00 per 100. 
Eggs from best pen, $2.00 per 15. 


E. M. COLLINS, Maplewood, Mass. 


WANTED 


Turnips, 
small quantities. 
Jot. Stale price 
Boston, 

W. E. BARNES, JR., 
108 DUSTIN STREET, BRIGHTON, [TIASS. 


BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Best eggs, $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 
Newbury, Mass. 


Apples, Potatoes, 
Butter, Eggs, Cab. 
bages, Sguashes, 
and all Ve swetable Ss in large or 
Also Flay by the carload 
wanted, delivered at 


Buff and. 
White conte 


‘Zayers of BROWN EGGS 


Ist, 2nd, <2e Ist, 8rd, Hen. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 


They have won the speci al prizes for Langshans for 


Choice stock for sale at reasonable 


Eggs for hatching from Prize Winners #2.00 per 13, from other pens, $1.00 per 13. 


168 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 


POPULAR 


25¢ POULTRY BOOKS. 


“THE HEN BUSINESS,” from A to Z. Chapters 
from experience. A new book—2o chapters. By 
Mrs, May Taylor. The most practical treatise on 
the whole question of poultry raising for pleasure and 
for profit ever w ritten, We also publish * ‘The Art of 
Poultry Breeding,’”’ by J. H. Davis; “soo Questions 
and Answers on ‘Poultry Raising;” ‘‘Low Cost Poul- 


try Houses”—plans and specifications; ‘Pigeon 
Queries”—questions on pigeons answered; ‘Uncle 
*Rastus’ Poultry Book"—humorous. Also “Cattle 
and the Dairy” and ‘‘Dairying for P rofit.’ Each 


book, 25 Gents. Anytwo books 40 cents: six 
©) for $1.00. The Fanciers’ Review and any one of 
these books 50 cents, weich is the price of Review 
alone. You get book free. 


THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW, Chatham, N. Y. 


If You Have Stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise in 
POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 
It Will Bring Customers. 


WHITE WYANDOTIES. 


Eggs for Hatching 


vigorous, prolific 
» fv. 50 per 13. 


JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 
138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. 1. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


from good size, strong, 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 
you. See ad. page 96. 
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A Buff Specialist. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The writer recently had a pleasant call 
at E. M. Deering’s, Hill street, Biddeford, 
and was kindly shown his flocks of Buff 
Leghorns and _ Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
The breeding of poultry is only aside 
business with Mr. Deering, as he is in- 
structor of penmanship in the Biddeford 
schools. The breeding and care of these 
high-bred fowls furnishes a pleasant work 
out of school hours as well as a very 
profitable subordinate business. Mr. 
Deering is a fancier but does not over- 
look the practical qualities of his stock. 
He admitted that his stock was well bred 
and handsome but he said the best of all 
was that the hens laid so well. A part 
of the stable and the basement has been 
fitted off for the fowls’ quarters. The 
land is low but the fowls keep in good 
condition. This is another example that 
fowls can be profitably kept on low land. 
Mr. Deering is a frequent exhibitor at 
some of the leading fairs and takes home 
a liberal share of the prizes. He formerly 
bred and exhibited Black Langshans and 
S. C. White Leghorns, and found them 
both to be excellent breeds, but has set- 
tled down to the two buff breeds as they 
suit him rather better. 

The Buff Leghorns are a combination 
of the leading strains such as Arnold’s 
and Cornell’s. One of the males used 
is a son of the first prize cock at the late 
Boston show. He is a vigorous, well- 
colored bird of large size. The hens 
were alsolarge. He says they are about 
twice the size of the brown variety and a 
full pound heavier than the White. They 
also lay a large egg. They will make 
some of the American breeds hustle to 
exceed them in size of eggs. Why is not 
this a good general purpose breed for 
those who have warm quarters and where 
a three to four-pound carcass sells best ? 


He picked up one that was the easiest to | 


get. She was nicely colored clear to the 
skin. The pullets often lay when four 
months old but he doesn’t care to have 
them do it as it tends to dwarf them in 
size. 
breed is that they are very nervous, fully 
the equal of the other varieties for flying. 
April and May he considers the best 
months to hatch Leghorns. They will 
then get to laying when the price of eggs 
rises. 

The Buff Rock quarters were filled with 
“Nuggets,” not Klondyke ones, but with 
Burdick’s celebrated strain of ‘‘Nuggets’’ 
and they fill the nests with nice brown 
ones, not gold of course, but they will 
bring it in market. From a market poul- 
terer’s standpoint I think the Buff variety 
will take the lead in the Rock class; they 
do not have the dark pinfeathers of the 
Barred and the plumage does not get 
soiled as easily as the White variety. 

Mr. Deering’s rule is smaller flocks 
and every individual of extra quality. 
He believes in getting stock of the best 
blood and to breed it to as near perfection 
ashecan. The eggs for hatching will 
bring back the first cost. At a separate 
time daily each pen has a run on grass 
ground. He puts his breeding males, after 


The only objection he finds to this | 


the breeding season is over, out on farms 
so they can have free range. He reports 
business good and was filling a 1oo-egg 
order for Vermont parties. Sunflower 
seeds are considered valuable to feed for 
a short time before exhibiting fowls. 
This food tends to brighten up their 
plumage. The fowls soon tire of them. 
BE. i. PERKINS: 


The Hen versus the Brooder. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Possibly what I don’t know about this 
subject would fill a larger book than 
what I do. However that may be, 
readers, | will give you my experience. 

In the first place, I will say that I like 
the brooder best, and will give my rea- 
sons as follows: 

First—I think the chicks grow faster. 

Second—They are free from lice. 

Third—You don’t lose any by having 
a hen step on them. 

Fourth—You can raise early chicks 
better in them. In fact you can raise 
chicks any time of the year in a brooder. 
How many winter and early spring chicks 
could we raise here in Maine if it were 
not for the brooder? I do not say but 
that there are some advantages in using 
the hen. One of them is, she protects 
the chicks from the hawks and catsin a 
great measure. 

I do not think it would pay those who 
do not hatch any chicks until May, to use 
brooders, as chicks will do about as well 
with hens in May and June, but the 
chicks that pay best are those hatched in 
March and April, and although it is not 
impossible to raise early chicks with hens, 
they do a great deal better in brooders. 

Some people will tell you that brooder 
chicks are not as strong and healthy as 
those with hens, but I do not find this to 
be so. I now have about 250 chicks in 
brooders and have lost only two in the 
past two weeks. One was caught by a 
hawk, and the other was a little one that 
got out of the brooder one day and got 
chilled. I have chicks which at forty 
days old weighed twelve ounces. Can 
you do as well with the hens? Some 
people may say, Oh well! he must have 
fed rich food and forced them. I will tell 
you what I feed and you will see for your- 
self that their food is not very rich. 

For the first two or three days I feed 
bread made from shorts, meal and flour, 
equal parts, add one egg to every quart, 
stir up with skim milk rather thinly and 
bake. Then I take this hard bread, grind 
it up, moisten with milk, and feed it to 
the chicks. 

After three days I take meal and| 
shorts, equal parts, moisten so it will be| 
crumbly. About once a day I add a 
little bone meal. This keeps the chicks 
from having leg weakness. One thing 
brooder chicks like very well is dry 
shorts. It is one of the best things in 
the world for them, and it is surprising 
to see how much they will eat of it. I 
keep it before them all of the time. 

Ifeed the chicks I have with hens, 
about the same, but as I said before, I 
like the brooder better. 


To sum it all up, brooders are just as 


good as hens any time of the year,® and 
for early chicks they are a great deal 
better. J. Wi. Bower. 


Notes of the Season. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


May is nota bad month in which to 
hatch birds of the American and Medi- 
terranean classes for the January shows. 
A Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte pullet 
hatched in May or the first half of June 
should be in the very pink of condition in 
January. I have had pullets hatched in 
the first days of July come into excellent 
show condition in the latter part of the 
show season. 

Eggs set now will produce well- 
developed and vigorous breeders for next 
season if properly cared for during the 
winter. 

May is the best month in the year in 
which to buy eggs for hatching. Eggs 
laid now are more likely to be strongly 
fertile. 

The fowls are out doors (or should be) 
and have more exercise, fresh air, green 
grass and everything that nature requires 
for the production of a fertile egg. 
Those who can give their birds free range 
at this season are fortunate. Those who 
cannot must seek to produce the con- 
ditions of free range in their yards. 
Green grass must be provided. There is 
nothing like it for our purposes, nothing 
can approach it. Yes, May is the month 
to buy eggs, unless the object is to raise 
chicks for the fall shows. 

Do not coddle the young chicks. Pam- 
pering has brought lots of broods to an 
untimely end. Keep them warm but 
don’t shut out the fresh air. Keep their 
surroundings clean and never allow food 
to accumulate and sour. Scald the 
dishes frequently. Feed at regular inter- 
vals, beginning with every hour a’ tiny 
bit for the first two days, every two hours 
the third day, and every three hours from 
thenon, while they are young. I feed at 
GZl5 sos, GC) le Lomo, 12 0G, joe Woe, hovel (6) jo), 
m. after they are four days old. 


We find considerable talk on all sides 
about borrowing birds for show purposes. 
While I do not for a moment condone 
such a practice, it does seem as though 
some writers believe that the practice is 
far more prevalent than it really is. There 
are honest men in the poultry business 
yet,—men who would not show a bird 
not their own for an acre of blue ribbons. 

H. A. NOuRSE. 


The Importance of Color from the Stand- 


point of Utility. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


As there is a continual stream of new 
beginners entering the ranks of poultry 
breeders, the question, ‘‘What breed shall 
I keep?’ becomes quite a serious one 
with many. Very naturally with the great 
majority, this question is largely a matter 
of dollars and cents, for the poultry are 
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looked forward to asa means of adding 
very materially to the income. Perhaps 
it would not be going too far to say that 
in the breasts of a large majority of this 
latter class lingers the hope that one day 
‘“the chickens ”’ will furnish not only the 
living expenses, but start the operator 
well on the way toward a competence. 

It is not so much to be wondered at, 
that conjectures of this kind are so freely 
indulged in, for in these latter years the 
fame of the old hen has gone abroad 
through the land amazingly. Wonder- 
ful stories have been told of her abilities 
to amass wealth, and it is so easy to 
believe anything that promises to make 
our lot in life easier. In view of all these 
things, the above question becomes a 
vital one, but it seems also that it is one 
that could be easily and intelligently 
settled. 

For an all-purpose fowl, the Plymouth 
Rocks, Barred, White, and Buff; the | 
Wyandottes, White, Buff, Silver Laced, 
Golden, and Black; the Cochins, Buff, 
White, Black, and Partridge; the Brahmas, 
Light, Dark, and Buff; the Langshans, 
Black, and White, and the Rhode Island 
Reds. These embrace about all there is 
in general utility that- have gained any 
degree of popularity. Many of the small 
varieties are good layers but it is an open 
question whether or not they will produce 
more eggs than most of the varieties | 
named, while for dressed poultry they are 
simply undesirable. 

The Wyandottes lead off in early matur- 
ity, while the Plymouth Rocks area close 
second, but the latter make up in a pound 
of extra weight for what might seem a de- 
ficiency in early maturity. The Rhode 
Island Reds are about the same size as 
the Wyandottes, while the Asiatics are 
from two to six pounds heavier. As 
layers there is little choice, more depend- 
ing on the strain than the breed or variety. 
There are good and poor laying strains 
in all varieties. 

We now come to color. This may 
seem a small matter and one of morely 
individual fancy, but to the utility breeder 
it means more. It means in the proper 
selection of color increased profits. This 
may seem a little far-fetched but I will 
endeavor to prove it. 

Our Eastern markets demand a class of 
poultry attractive in appearance. To 
obtain this, plump carcasses, yellow skin 
and legs must be had, whether in chick- 
ens as broilers or roasters, or in fowls. It 
matters not at what age these conditions 
should prevail. Then it is only a matter 
of properly dressing them to obtain the 
highest market price. Now let us see what 
the color of the plumage has to do with 
all this. A black or dark-colored plum- 
age with dark undercolor must of neces- 
sity be produced from black or dark pin- 
feathers. These black pin-feathers are 
just what are not wanted in dressed poul- 
try. To avoid these dark pin-feathers | 
brings us down to just two colors, Buff 
and White. As age should in some 
cases, have preference to beauty, the 
Whites will be considered first, having 
some years to their credit over the Buffs. 

The Whites are not troubled with dark | 
pin-feathers. So far they are all right, 
but is it possible to breed “snowy white”’ 
or ‘“‘whitest of white’? plumage and still | 
retain the desirable yellow skin and legs? | 
It may be possible but | have never yet 
seen it done. I do not mean by this that | 
a few exhibition specimens cannot be 
selected from a large flock; that is another 
matter. What I mean is, in breeding for 
white plumage it does have a tendency to 
whiten the legs and skin, thus detracting 
from the value of the flock from a_ utility | 


standpoint. I freely admit that it is possi- 
ble to go anywhere throughout the coun- 
try and find whole flocks of Whites with 
rich yellow skin, but it will be found the 
plumage is decidedly brassy, showing a 
strong tendency toward rich Golden 
Buff, something very objectionable in a 
white bird. 

This lets us down to one color—Buft— 
the color for the market man, the color 
for the utility breeder. Unlike white or 
any other color, when we are breeding 
for Buff color in the highest adaptation of 


the term, we are not breeding the desira- | 
| poultry. 


ble color out of the skin, but instead, we 
are intensifying and improving it. 
those who wish to breed for the greatest 


Prince Albus XIII. 


Bred and owned by Chas. R. Powers & Son, Sunny- 
worth Poultry Farm, Randolph, Mass. 


This strain of White Wyandottes origi- 


| nated from sports trom Silver Wyandottes 


in 1886 and has been carefully bred by 
Messrs. Powers until they have obtained 
a stock that is healthy and vigorous, and 
the birds are solid white, blocky in shape, 


excellent in style, with yellow legs and 


For | 


degree of profit from a utility point there | 


is only one color and that is Buff. 
W. H. Scoviv. 


Building Poultry Fences. 
_ Any one who has handled wire netting 
for fences knows how hard it is to get it 
evenly stretched and prevent it from 


getting crimped and bent in undesirable | 


shapes. 

We found that it was a difficult matter 
to stretch the netting satisfactorily and 
have the meshes retain their shape. We 


/ netting for the line. 


used one-inch mesh, with netting one) 


foot wide, at the bottom of the fence. 
At the top and bottom of this we used a 


number 10 wire to support and strengthen | 


the netting. Above this we used four- 
foot netting, two-inch mesh, fastened to 
the same wire on the lower side with the 
one-inch mesh netting, and fastened at 
the top to a number to wire. 
and corner posts weré securely braced 
and the strengthening wires tightened 
with ratchets. At our stores we could 
not find small wire to fasten the netting 
to the stay wires, so we bought pig rings, 
300 for 25 cents, set them with the ringer, 
and closed tighter with the wire nippers. 
Netting four teet wide, and over, should 
have three stay wires. 

The hardest part to accomplish neatly 
is to get the netting properly stretched. 
It is out of the question to draw tight 


even a short—or long—line of it, by | 


placing the fingers through the meshes. 


beaks, small, well-formed combs, and red 
eyes. Sunnyworth Poultry Farm, the 
home of this strain, is just the place for 
It consists of thirty acres of 
land, suited to poultry and fruit, and is a 
good, old-fashioned, home-like place. It is 
located on the main street of the village 
of Randolph, seven miles from Boston. It 
is on the line of the N. Y., N. H. and H. 
R. R. from Boston to Newport. Boston, 
Milton and Brockton electrics pass the 
door. Visitors are cordially welcomed at 
any time except Sunday. 


netting secure and make it stretch evenly. 

We then unroll the needed amount of 
When we have the 
required length we place two slats, one 
underneath and the other above the wire. 
These we nail securely together, then cut 
the netting between these slats and the 
roll. The slats give us something to hold 
or fasten the stretchers to when placed in 
line against the posts. Any of the devices 


used to stretch wire can be used to tighten 


The end | 


the netting by attaching the slats and some 
solid object back from where the netting 
is to be fastened. 

The slats can be nailed to the building 
or post used for the end of the line or 


another slat used placed over the netting, 


and nailed through slat and netting. 
Then with the netting attached to the 

stay wires we have a neat and durable 

poultry yard fence that will stand till the 


posts rot off or the wire rusts out.—/am- 


ily Herald and Weekly. 


A farmer usually has more natural ad- 


| vantages for breeding poultry than any 
| other class of men, yet his poultry is gen- 


| interests. 


The way we do this is to fasten the netting | 


to the post at one end of the line by 
placing the netting on the face of the post 
and nailing a lath or other strip of wood 
over it. This will hold all parts of the 


erally the most neglected part of his farm 
A little care and attention 
would make it a very profitable feature, 
and not trespass heavily upon his time. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes 1st, Roches- 
ter; 1st, Maine State, ’99. See ad. last page. 
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Economical Variety Breeding. 


It sometimes happens that a poultry 
breeder is an admirer of several varieties, 
and yet has the proper accommodations 
for but a single breed of fowls. Ii he 
could, he would be glad to produce 
several varieties, and fortunately for 
such breeders there is a somewhat 
limited manner in which he can accom- 
plish this result. Two breeds, at least, 
will permit him to do so. There are 
first, the Andalusians. As the readers of 
this publication know the Andalusian is a 
very beautiful blue fowl and in the best 
specimens the ground color is a_ soft, 
dunlike hue, each feather being margined 
by a narrow border of darker blue or 
black. Blue has proved to be a very 
evanescent color in poultry. It is hard to 
get and harder to retain. Froma pen of 
Andalusians, therefore one frequently 
gets coal black specimens, blue speci- 
mens and white specimens. And as the 
general shape and characteristics of the 
Andalusians are very similar to those of 
the Minorca, from a single pen of An- 
dalusians can be produced at least three 
varieties, black and white Minorcas, and 
blue Andalusians. An acquaintance of 
mine did even better than this, for from 
a single pen of Andalusians he produced 
four varieties, the three above named 
and some mottled specimens which 
would pass very well for mottled 
Anconas. This was certainly a marked 
case of economical variety breeding. 

Secondly, the Rhode Island Red will 
lend itself to the same system of economi- 
cal variety breeding, for by mating a 
rose-combed male to a_ single-combed 
female, there can be obtained, if proper 
care has been taken in the selection of 
the stock, at least three varieties, buff 
Plymouth Rocks, buff Wyandottes, and 
the darkest colored specimens will be 
Rhode Island Reds. If we count the 
single and’ the rose-combed specimens 
as two varieties, this mating gives not 
three but four varieties. This is not a 
fanciful sketch for I have known it to be 
done. At one exhibition Isawa pen of 
Rhode Island Reds win a first premium 
as Reds, and a pen of chicks hatched 
from eggs laid by these identical hens win, 
as buff Plymouth Rocks. I have also 
seen buff Plymouth Rocks and __ buff 
Wyandottes exhibited that were hatched 
from the eggs laid by one pen of fowls, 
and these birds won prizes, too. These 
facts, for they are facts, prove, it seems 
to me, the need of differentiating the 
figure of the Rhode Island Red from 
that of the Plymouth Rock and that of 
the Wyandotte, and, also, the need of a 
characteristic comb, like the pea comb. 


Breeders will understand that this 
article is not written for the purpose of 
discouraging either the Andalusian or 
the Rhode Island Red. Both are breeds 
of great economic merits and both pos- 
sess, when bred to anything approaching 
perfection, a high order of beauty. But 
it is worth while to know the facts, for 
such a knowledge will not only prevent 
grave misunderstandings between buyers 
and sellers, but will also tend to improve 
the fowls themselves. Buyers of Andalu- 
sians are entitled to know that the color, 
extremely beautiful and quite rare among 
fowls, is not and perhaps can never be so 
firmly fixed as that of some other types 
of coloration. Even though white, black 
and mottled chickens do appear among 
the blue ones, the latter are sufficiently 
valuable to compensate for the others. 
The off-colored specimens make nutri- 
tious food and the females make admira- 
ble layers. Even they pay to rear. And 


I believe Rhode Island Red breeders 
will find it to their advantage to secure a 
typical figure, differing from the varieties 
which have descended from that excellent 
breed, with a comb distinct from the 
combs of the Plymouth Rock and Wyan- 
dotte. The sooner they accomplish this 
result the better it will be for them and 
their favorite fowl. And so, while the 
title of this article perhaps indicates a 
lack of seriousness, the article, itself, is 
written for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of breeders and of the breeds un- 
der discussion. What is desired above 
all else is to remove unjust suspicion and 
criticism from breeders of Andalusians 
and to secure what I believe to be the 
best interests of the Rhode Island Red. 
A fault discovered is half remedied, for 
the discovery is the first necessary step to 
its removal. Properly managed I believe 
the Rhode Island Red has a_ bright 
future; improperly managed, if the lessons 
of history teach anything, it will have 
but a transient vogue and be numbered 
among the long list of good but almost 
forgotten breeds of fowls. For many 
reasons I should be sorry to have the 
latter prediction verified. I hope and 
expect that the former will prove the 
true prediction and that a few years hence 
this interesting fowl will be counted 
among the standard varieties of poultry 
in this country, by the side of such Amer- 
ican productions as the Plymouth 
Rock and the Wyandotte. There is 
room for them all. If a breed, by dis- 
tinctive qualities, stands apart from other 
breeds, ithasa right to be. But if its 
characteristics are such that it is readily 
confused with other breeds, so that even 
an expert poultryman can scarcely tell 
the different breeds apart, it is not need- 
ed. When the Langshan first appeared 
there seemed, in some quarters, a ten- 
dency towards breeding it to the Cochin 
type, and if this tendency had been per- | 
severed in, the Langshans would probably 
have disappeared. But its breeders were 
wise in their day and generation. They 
persisted in accentuating the differences | 
between these two breeds until the} 
Langshan presented a type very different | 
from that of the Cochin and they lived to | 
see the day when its popularity greatly 
exceeded that of the Cochin. And what 
Langshan breeders did so well, Rhode | 
Island Red breeders can profitably fol- 
low—make their fowl distinctive in type 
from those varieties which it at present 
most nearly resembles.— Canadian Poul- 
try Review. 


Pair Matings. 


Whether a breeder of fancy poultry at- | 
tains success and makes a good show 
record in keen competition from year to 
year, or tails to do so, depends more on 
his methods of mating than on any other 
one part of the work that comes in the line 
of producing exhibition stock, and it is in 
the matter of proper mating that most of 
the unsuccessful ‘‘fall down.’ Many are 
successful in raising a large per cent of 
chicks hatched, and in bringing them to 
a vigorous maturity; but only the few 
that put years of careful thought into their 
matings, are able to produce the quality 
of stock that will appear well in any ex- 
hibition, and in the majority of cases, 
win fair shares of the prizes offered. 

Conceding that the above statements 
are true, the question then arises, ‘‘Where 
does the chief fault in the methods of 
mating lie?’ My answer to this question 
is, that most breeders, after they have 
selected a well-bred, high-scoring, male 


| them. 


bird, proceed to mate with him, from 


eight to twelve females, many of which 
are in reality not fit mates for the pro- 
duction of the best results; and usually, 
eggs are set just as they come from such 
a pen, with the result that a majority of 
the chicks produced are of inferior qual- 
ity and only an occasional one shows 
quality, and those that do show it are of 
uncertain quantities. 

There is only one way for fanciers who 
have fallen into this common practice, to 
save themselves, and that is by selecting 
out the very best males and females they 
have and can get, then, after carefully 
going over them, make up pair matings. 
Pair matings can be carried on success- 
fully with but one male and one female 
mated together, or one male mated to 
each of several females; the important 
point being observed that there must be 
means provided for the positive identifi- 
cation of each and every egg laid by the 
female or females employed in such mat- 
ing or matings, as the case may be. If 
the pair mating consists of but one male 
bird and one female, securely yarded and 
protected from danger of intruding males, 
and provided with private roosting and 
nesting quarters, the matter of identifica- 
tion of the eggs laid is easy. 

The one male and several select 
females method of pair mating can be 
quite easily carried on in either one of 
several ways. The females may each be 
provided separate laying and roosting 
quarters, and the male selected be 
changed from yard to yard each day 
through the season. Trap nests that will 
give reliable and efficient service may be 
employed and are great savers of time 
and room, and make each pen in which 
they are used, solely and in sufficient 
numbers, a series of pair matings. The 
first two methods mentioned are more 
laborious than the trap nest system, but 
rather than wait to install the trap nest 
system of indentification, we should try 
After the eggs are marked with 
indentification marks, they should be 
cared for and each female’s egg set under 
separate hens; and immediately after 
leaving the shell, the various breeds 
should be punched in the webs of the 
feet in such a manner that the various 
broods may readily be kept track of and 
markings kept track of by registration. 

After the pair mating system has been 
installed one season, if the hatches are 
satisfactory from the eggs produced, the 
fancier may, by carefully following up 
line- breeding the second and succeeding 
seasons, bring his yards up to a high 
standard of average excellence. This pair 
mating system is practical for the Stand- 
ard mating men and the double mating 
man alike, and those who really desire to 
make the most of their time and opportu- 
nities, are sureto find this system both 
immediately and permanently beneficial 
in their struggle for show room honors.— 
Inland Poultry Journal, 
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Scovil’s Buff Rocks are winners. See 


ad. last page. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Farm Bred, - Vigorous, - Great Layers. 
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Eggs $1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. 


Fine Imperial Pekin Duck Eggs, 5c Each. 
Geo. H. Adams, CHATHAM, MASS. 
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A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


A Brief Account of a Place Where Over: 
Half a Million Ducks are Produced 
Annually. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Located on the southern part of Long 
Island, facing the broad Atlantic, 
long, narrow sand beach, and between 
Bay, a magnificent body of water 
stretches for 65 miles or more, 


many varieties and sizes. On the shores 
of this bay are situated the duck ranches 
that supply the New York City market 
with half of its consumption of this choice 
article. The entire distance from Mas- 
sapequa to Westhampton and Quoque on 
the shore of the bay is literally dotted 
with duck ranches that have an annual 
output of from 1,000 to 30,000, and run- 
ning from 2 to 60 incubators each. 

In fact there is hardly a man that owns 
land along these shores but is engaged to 
a greater or less extent in this business. 
Twenty-five years ago these same men 
followed the bay for a living, fishing for 
crabs and alewives and just managing to 
get their living. Today they own fine 
houses and complete duck establishments 
and the land could not be bought for any- 
thing save an enormous price. Even on 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s place at Oakdale, he 
has come to it, and has a limited number 
of ducks and incubators, and is raising a 
goodly number annually. Mr. V. 
in it for dollars probably, but for the 
pleasure in it. If one searched this whole 
wide world around, he could never find 
a more ideal spot for duck raising, as the 
soil is sandy, and they have the bay pro- 
ducts to feed to the ducks, that is, fish 
and creek grass. A duck will grow like 
a little pig when fed on fish and grass, 
instead of beef scrap and cut clover or 
rye. All the inland duck raisers however, 
have to consent to scrap and clover or rye. 

Well, to start in detail about the busi- 
ness, we will say that the breeders are put 
into their winter laying quarters about 
October rst, and they are generally 
hatched about the April previous. When 
put in the laying pens, they are at once 
ted their laying ration, which consists of 1 
part grass, 3 parts corn meal, 2 parts flour, 
3 parts bran, 1 part wheat, ro per cent 
beef scrap, 5 per cent grit and shell, and 
with this teed morning and night, they 
usually start laying about December 1st 
and continue to increase until April when 
they are at their height. In July they 


cease laying altogether and are then 
killed and shipped to market, and are 


replaced the next fall by new young ones. 

The incubators are started just as soon 
as the eggs come along, and eges are 
usually set about twice a week, about 4 
machines at a time on the largest ranches. 
The eggs usually pip on the 25th day if 
they have good strong germs, while we 
have seen some machines that were 
inclined to overheat or run low, thereby 
weakening the germ, so that it has taken 
31 days to complete the hatch. Such 
ducks are never strong and do not grow 
as fast as those that are hatched lively 
and have bright, large eyes. ‘‘Whena 
duck comes out of the shell with a sleepy 
look, he’s never going to the N. Y. mar- 
ket,’’ says one of the largest raisers of 
Long Island. ‘‘I tell you he says “‘it’s 
all in the egg, and that means the proper 
care of your breeders, or your work will 


| 
I surely fail.’ 


is not: 


Many people wonder why 
: the eges ae not dry down properly, and | 


‘there never could be a question that has | 


: been studied so much as this. Some put | 


: incubators entirely underground, | 
:and some above ground, w hile some | 
i:have about half and half. If your} 


: cellar isn’t wet, and if you put a machine 
:in each of the three places with the same 
: eggs. you would find that with the same | 
: ventilation in the machine, that inall three | 
:rooms the air cell would be the same, | 
lies a: 
/entirely in the egg. 
this and the main land is the Great South : 
that : 
and the: 
waters of which are alive with fish of: 


and that isn’t the incubator’s fault but 


sound, honest fact, 
years experience,”’ says a prominent incu- 
bator expert, ‘‘that if lsave an egg from | 
my breeders, that contains a good, strong 
germ, and I put itin that machine, that 
Satan could not stop it from drying down 
and it is Jound to dry down, while those 
with low vitality are seen to have hardly 
any air cell. 
Those strong germed eggs will market a 
duckling at five pounds, while the weak | 
ones perhaps will hatch and live for may 
be a day or a week and then die. 

To make the force of the argument 
plainer, we will take for instance Sandow, | 


and backed by 17} 


who has go per cent of vitality, anda weak | 
consumptive person, and what would be | 


the difference in regard to their children- 
That little, weak, consumptive child can- 
not stand even the gentle summer zephyrs 
and would sicken and die before any age, 
while the strong, robust child can be out 


“Vil tell you a| 


What’s the consequence? | 
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of the smart ones can pick as many as 70 
‘inasingle day. After taking the ducks 
from the water they are then packed 
about 4o in a barrel and taken to the 
early New York market to command the 
best prices. 

Such is the routine of a duck farm, and 
/none can even realize the magnitude of 
this industry until he has visited Long 
Island, the garden spot of New York City. 
Here he will find ducks to his heart’s con- 
tent. You will perhaps think this state- 
| ment erroneous, when I tell you that it 

took $8000 worth of feed last year to feed 

the ducks at the Oceanic Farm, but bear 
in mind that I have seen personally the 
books of this place and the receipts were 
| something like double that. You can see 
if there’s profit in that. When 600 eggs 
are gathered each day regularly to set, 
every day, in April and May, there area 
| few at the end of four weeks. The largest 
raisers on the island are E. O. Wilcox, 
A. J. Hallock, W. Hi. Pye, Mrs. S. B. 
Wilcox, H. H. Q. Klinker, J. M. Tuttle, 

J. N. Rog ers and Chas. Stanker, running 
| in the order named, To fully appreciate 
| this industry, I would say to the reader 
if he be interested in this line, and ever 
takes in the New York Poultry Show, to 
spend an extra dollar and go via Long 
| Island R. R., Montauk division, to the 

shores of the great South Bay, and see 

a sight never to be forgotten. 

FrepD L. Davis. 
| Speonk, L. I., N. Y., April, 1900. 


in winter blasts and fat up on it and) 


” 


grow and be happy. Its just so in 
ducks or any other living thing, 
plain, so the L. I. duck raisers claim their 
success to proper management of the 
breeders. 


that’s | 


Another—at Rochester, ’99. Scovil’s 
Cochins won all the 1st, 2nd and specials 
offered. That’s all! See ad. last page. 


The little ducks when hatched are put | 


in brooder houses with a temperature of 
go° under the pipes and about 65 or 70° 
They are fed and watered 
four times a day until they are four weeks | 
old when they are driven in flocks of 500 
fed | 
The 
part 
part corn 
and 10 
grow | 
rapidly, being fed just what they willeatup | 
clean, and that is no small amount, | can 
assure you, after they are two or three 
They are kept in the cold | 
houses 4 weeks, and they are then driven 
can then 
heretotore having | 


in the room. 


to the cold houses where they are 
three times a day for three weeks. 

feed during this time consists of 1 
grass, I part cooked fish, 1 
meal, 1 part flour, 2 parts bran, 


per cent coarse sand. In this they 


weeks old. 


across to the creek where they « 
enjoy their first bath, 
only a chance to stick their beaks in. 

They are now fed a fattening 
which consists of about half corn 
and 15 per cent of scraps. 


time after being fed on this feed they are 


ready for market being 10 weeks of age | 


and averaging 5 lbs. each. 
Then out of a flock of 500 about fifty are 
driven at once out into a long narrow 


lane which leads them to the gallows or | 
This building is fitted 
up with an arrangement of 1o suspended | 


the killing house. 


cords for hanging the birds hy 
and a weighted hook to catch into their 
bills at the bottom. This straightens | 
them out and prevents flapping and 
spattering of blood around, the blood 
being caught in a trough underneath. 


the legs 


The ducks are stuck in the roof of the, 
mouth with a sharp knife and they soon | 


die. They are then taken to the water 
trough and all blood washed from the 
mouth and head, and then taken 
the pickers. All ducks are scalded before 
picking and then plunged into cold water 
afterwards. Women and girls are em- 
ployed exclusively for the picking, and 
they are paid 5 cents each, and many 


ration | 
meal 
In two weeks | 


in to| 


The White Wonder as a Farmer’s Fowl. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The White Wonders are particularly 
well adapted to the farmer’s use. They 
| are extremely hardy which is the principal 
| factor in any utility breed. They have a 

long fluffy feather, a characteristic of all 

the feather legged varieties, which enables 
‘them to stand the severest weather. I 
| have never known the coldest weather to 
have any effect on the Wonders as far as 
egg production went, and I have yet to 
find a breed that can equal them as egg 
|producers during the winter months. 
They are good sitters and extra good 
mothers, the hens being pugnacious in 
defence of their young, not hesitating to 
attack a hawk or cat that attempts to 
trouble their chicks. 

The chicks feather early 


and grow 
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very fast. I had chicks last year 
that weighed 24% lbs. at 8 weeks old and 
chicks that weighed 8% lbs. at 5 months. 

I have had pullets that commenced to lay 
at 4 months old, but asa general rule I 
would rather not have them lay until they 
are about six months old as! find they 
are more fully developed, making larger 
hens, and lay a larger ege. 

They are good foragers when they have 
free range and stand confinement much 
better than the smaller, more nervous 
breeds. 

Another very important factor in favor 
of the White Wonder is they have a prac- 
tical standard, they are not handicapped 
by some fad in their standard which is 
an injury to them for utility, but enables 
some fancier to get a big price for a_ bird 
because of a few fancy feathers. Mr. 
French was a practical farmer himself 
and his object in originating the Wonder 
was to combine as nearly as possible in 
one variety all the practical qualities, and 
how well he succeeded the breeders of 
the White Wonders can testify. 

A. L. MERRILL. 


The American Hen. 


If I were called upon to furnish the 
best and most conclusive proof of the 
material prosperity of this country I 
should unhesitatingly cite the phenome- 
nal growth of the poultry industry. The 
age in which we live is emphatically one 
of progress, and development. Ex- 
pansion, if you please. We live by steam 
and breathe by electricity. Onward is 
the watchward that is written upon every 
leaf that flutters in the breeze of heaven; 
it is reflected in every tiny dewdrop that 
shimmers in the morning sunlight upon 
the violet’s petals, and the American hen 
upon whose empire the sun never sets, 
and whose cackle like England’s morning 
drumbeat, encircles the globe, catching 
the inspiration of the times has forced 
herself into recognition as one of the 
most potential factors in producing the 
wealth of the world. Cosmopolitan in 
her nature and habits, she is equally at 
home in Maine or Mexico and wherever 
found she is contented and happy, and 
although she signs her name with a 
scratch, her signature is good among the 
banks of the world for an amount ex- 
ceeding by three times the value of the 
entire cotton crop, and more than twice 
the value of all the milk and_ butter 
produced. 


devoted exclusively to the raising of 
poultry was a novelty of rare occurrence, 
and such a thing as a poultry association, 
athing unheard of and unknown. Today 
in a single poultry journal I counted 
eleven columns of announcements of the 
time and place of holding meetings of 
different associations in the United States. 

Think of it! The cotton crop of 1899 
was in round figures, 9,235,000 bales, 
which, sold at $35.00 per bale, aggregat- 
ing the enormous sum of $277,050,000. 
Multiplying this by three and you have, 


| courtesy, which is so often omitted, 
It has been but a few years since a farm | 


/ness. 


approximately, what the poultry business | 


amounted to last year in the United 
States alone. 

From time immemorial everybody has 
kept afew hens on the farm and around 
the yard, to supply the family with a few 
eggs and an occasional broiler, but it 
remained for the modern brains and 
enterprise to develop what was _ con- 
sidered an unimportant and often ex- 
pensive adjunct to the farm, into the 
most paying agricultural investment. 

During the World’s: Fair, 


in 1893, a} 


| to 
| guarantee of direct returns, and few 


gentleman at Bentonville, in this state, 
shipped to Chicago, four carloads of 
eggs per week, and then could not fill his 
orders. He had agents at every cross 
roads store, saw mill and inland town 
for roo miles around collecting eggs and 
realized a handsome profit for his pains. 

When I engaged in the poultry business | 
twelve years ago, I confess it was with 
some misgivings as to the result, and | 
more for my own gratification than any- 
thing else. Never once did I dream that | 
I would spend one hundred dollars to 
gain a single point on a cock or to secure 
a more delicate shade of markings in a 
choice hen. Little did I dream that [| 
should ship eggs or stock, not only into 


all the states in the Union, but to | 
Australia, Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and | 
across the Atlantic, even to Europe. By | 


judicious selection, patient, honest effort, 
and a liberal use of printers’ ink, the | 
Ouachita Valley Farms have grown until | 
today they contain in their own special | 
rareties the very choicest imported or 
domestic stock the world has ever pro- 
duced. 

But, let no man suppose for an instant | 
that the poultry business is exempt from | 
its share of the vexations and disappoint: | 
ments incident to all human undertakings. 
There is no Aladdin’s lamp to rub, and} 
wish for a basket of golden eggs, and 
they come. There is today no Ali Baba | 
in the poultry business, who can approach 
the treasure house of these queens of the 


feathered tribe and secure easy ad- 
mission by repeating some _ cabalistic 
words. The only ‘“‘open sesame’’ to | 


success along this line, as in all other | 
human enterprises, is patient industry, 
intelligent effort, and honest dealing. 

So many people enter the poultry) 
business even on a small scale, under the | 
impression that all they have to do is to 
press the button and the hen does the 
rest. Many aman would take it as an 
insult if told that he did not have sense 
enough to set a hen, and yet, when tried 
by the straightedge of success, he finds 
more truth than poetry in the charge. 

There are “millions i in it,’ if properly | 
pursued, and it is ‘‘just as easy when 
you know how.”’—Wational Fancier. 


Something Old. 


In answering an advertisement it re- 
quires only a few words to tell where the + 
advertisement was seen, and yet this 
and 
regarded as a superfluity, is really one of 
the most important little things that per- 
tain to the advertising feature of a busi- 


Its scope is far reaching, almost more 
so than can be comprehended, for it is an 
endless chain in very truth. 

It is not an element which benefits only 
the advertiser, prospective buyer, or the 
publication, but all three parties are 
profited directly or indirectly, and often 
in a marked degree. 

To illustrate: when a person contem- 
plates advertising, itis with him a cold 
business proposition, for while nearly all | 
advertising undoubtedly pays, yet he has 
invest money without any positive 
men 


ca) . . . 
enjoy uncertainties. 


Now, if every letter of inquiry that an 
advertiser receives informs him just 
where his advertisement was noticed, he 
will be able to calculate more intelligently 
in placing his future business and will 
feel that his informant has done him a. 
distinct kindness. 

Then the one who answers an adver- 


dition will cause Buff Cochins to 
| excessively fat. 


‘than perhaps any 


clined to roam long 


| none. 


tisement, more frequently than not, has, 
or will have, something for sale himself, 
and for his own good he will or should 
remember where he saw the advertise- 
ment which resulted in his making a pur- 
chase. 

A publisher is always pleased when 
made aware that his patrons are receiving 


| direct results from his paper, and an ad- 


vertiser is quite likely to emphasize this 
fact to his friends and to the paper when 
renewing his advertisement. 

The interests of buyer, seller and pub- 
lisher are so interwoven that separation 
is impossible, even if it were desirable, 
and the observance of the unity of these 
interests is the very essence of the 


| strength of business conditions. 


We are in this life, so dependent on one 
another anyway, that a kindly mention, 


| or a service rendered is surely beneficial 


and is almost necessary even from a 
| selfish point of view, for we cannot afford 
| to ignore others’ needs and desires, and 
| he who does so will be the loser in some 
form sometime.—National Fanciers 


| Journal. 


Buff Cochins. 


The Buff Cochin fowl occupies a lead- 
ing position among the numerous varie- 
ties of thoroughbreds. 

Being full feathered, it is enabled to 
withstand the sudden changes of our 
winter here as well as the severe cold in 
the northern latitude. The chicks are 
large and strong and easily raised, and, 
if kept free from mites, soon mature and 
make large-bodied, strong, healthy 


‘fowls. 


Another beauty of the Buff Cochin is 
they are easily restrained. Any kind of 
a low fence can be used to keep them in 


bounds. They are poor flyers, their 
wings being small and their bodies 
heavy. 


The Buff Cochins being large cannot 
forage over as much land as the smaller 
breeds, but they are good foragers if 
given a chance. 

Lack of exercise causes them to take 
on fat more readily than the ever-alert 
smaller breeds. The same feed that will 
keep the smaller breeds in prime con- 
get 


They are good winter layers as well 
as summer. 
Ever since the Buff Cochins have been 


| introduced they have been classed as one 


of the most persistent of all sitters. 
They are large and clumsy, but with a 
nice roomy nest they may be trusted 


with valuable eggs earlier in the season 
other variety. The 
hen not only hatches the chicks but she 
will carefully brood them, and being of 
a gentle disposition they are not  in- 
i distances with their 
broods. A carefully selected flock of 
them is a grand sight to behold. There 
you see beauty and utility as well. 

If raised for market purposes, they 
are fine table fowls and are very easily 
fattened, with large bodies, meaty, and 
rich yellow skin.— Ohio Poultry Journal. 


As a special inducement to the readers 
of the PouLTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST, 
Mr. H. A. Nourse, Barre, Mass., will 
send a setting of eggs from his prize win- 
ning White Plymouth Rocks for $1.50. 

The splendid record made by Mr. 
Nourse’s birds at the Great Boston Show, 
together with their record as egg pro- 
ducers, shows that his strain Js second to 
““A word to the wise’’ etc. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


It is amusing to one who is inclined to 
follow closely the advertising columns of 


the poultry papers to see the various de- | 


vices and plans put forth in the shape of 
trap nests. The process of evolution is 
still with us, and improvements in the old 


patterns and entirely new suggestions | 


seem to be the order of the day. 


The latest idea is to have a cyclometer | 


attachment, so arranged as to be fastened 
to the hen, and when in the act of laying: 
the egg will be automatically stamped 
with the serial number of the egg and 
also with a ‘‘trade mark’? or number to 
indicate which hen laid it, also with the 


date laid, and such other memoranda as | 


may be of importance. ‘The only disad- 


vantage in the system is the cost of the | 


machines and their weight, which serious- 
ly interferes with the hen’s habits of 
scratching, ete., but it is hoped that 
aluminum and other light materials may 
be used to remedy these defects. 


The talk about borrowing and lending 
birds for exhibition goes on, and now and 


then we find a person who will condone | 
the practice, but then, we must not won- | 


der at that, for there are said to be two 


sides to every question, although we feel | 


free to say that the only sides apparent in 
this controversy are the right and the 
wrong sides. Ifthe only value birds pos- 
sessed were for exhibition purposes, pure 
and simple, without regard to the future, 


_ but if exhibitors are to sell stock or eggs 

| of prize-winning strains, they certainly | 
‘ought to own stock bearing a close rela- 

| tionship to the winners, for in this the ab- | 
| solutely, dishonorable part of the business 
shows itself. There are remedies for this | 
_evil. Let it be abolished. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the 

_ American Poultry Association to appoint 

;acommittee, or elect an officer whose 

duty should be to attend the meetings of 

| the Association and watch the legislation, 

so that whatever measures are adopted by | 
the meeting may be sanctioned, and have, 
| at least the unpredjudiced opinion of some 
| person or persons acquainted with the 
constitutional law, which is supposed to 

govern the actions of this body. 

Each year the poultry public is treated 
to a discussion of the legality of this and 
that action, and the president has recently | 
issued a proclamation declaring the revis- 
ion of the Standard at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Jan., 1900, to be illegal. And now | 
comes forward a member of the Associa- 
tion who shows by reference to some 
changes made in the Constitution itself, 
that the rulings and precedents of former 
years cannot govern, and that the Asso- 
ciation can, at any meeting, do as those 
present desire regarding changes in the) 
Standard, hence the proclamation of the 
president must pass unheeded, for the re- 
vision was legal and should stand.  Per- 
haps the discussion may end here, or it 
may be continued until the next meeting, 
but it creates a feeling of uncertainty and 


varieties whose standard was ‘‘tinkered’’ 
at Cedar Rapids a disagreeable task, for 
if the exhibitor does net agree with the 
judge as to the ‘‘point of law’’ in this case 
it might cause discord. To guard against 
the recurrence of the present condition of 
affairs, we would suggest the appoint- 
ment of an ‘‘Attorney General’’ or ‘‘Cen- 
sor’ 
may confer upon him. 

The Toronto meeting in 1899 did certain 
things not in accordance with the con- 
stitution and if the members present will 
persist in carrying out their own ideas 
| without regard to constitutional or par- 
liamentary law, and there is nothing done 
to check them the association will lose its 
time-honored prestige and from some 
source or other will arise a new organiza- 
ation, as is always right and proper when 
an old one has outgrown its usefulness. 


nized January 31, with the following of- 


vice-president, E. H. Wason; second vice- 
president, A. W. Shea; third vice-presi- 
dent, G. E. Buxton; secretary, E. T. Gib- 
son; assistant secretary, A. H. Cotton; 
treasurer, George F. Andrews, It was 
decided to hold a show December 4 to 7 
next, in Nashua, competition to be open to 


there would be no need to worry about} the world. 


The National Poultry and Pet Stock | 
Association of Nashua, N. H., was orga- | 


_ active member. 


doubt, and will make the judging of those | 


| The 
| President, William Oliver; vice president, 


f .~. | Howard R. Kingman; secretary, George 
or whatever title the Association | 


Buff Leghorn Breeders’ Notice. 


The American Buff Leghorn Club is 
one of the oldest and best specialty clubs 
in existence. It is run for the interest of 
the breeders, and we desire every person 
interested to join the club and be an 
I would consider it an 
honor to have you suggest to me any plan 
or idea you may have that will be of bene- 
fit to the club, or the breed, or both. I 
believe the Buff Leghorns are the best 
fowl to be found, and will give a few 
short reasons. They will lay as many 


|eggs as any fowl; I can raise two Buff 


Leghorns at the cost of one of the heavy 
breeds, and the two Leghorns will weigh 
4 to 5 pounds each, while the heavyweight 
will weigh 7 or 8 pounds; and the two 
Buff Leghorns will lay three times as 


| many eggs as the heavyweight; they are 


quick growers, laying at five months old, 
can hatch winners in June’and July; I can 
keep a Buff Leghorn one year at the ex- 
pense of 48 cents, and they are the utility 
fowl and no mistake. The Club will offer 
an elegant silver cup in each state where 
there are ten members to the Club, which 
will be the highest honor any breeder can 
win in their state on Buff Leghorns. The 
winner of this cup means the champion- 
ship of the state. 

Let me hear from you at once with 


| membership, which is $1.00, annual dues 


are $1.00 per year, and go to work and 
get your brother fanciers to join the club; 
and last, but not least, write to the poul- 
try press the success you have had with 
the Buff Leghorns, and inform the public 
how you like them. Thanking you for 
your kind attention, and hoping I will see 
your name on the list of members of the 
American Buff Leghorn Club, I wish you 
a successful breeding season. 
Yours truly, 
Gero. S. BARNES. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Pres. of American Buff Leghorn Club. 


Michigan Fanciers’ Association. 


This association held their annual 
meeting Feb. 24, and decided to hold a 
show at Battle Creek, Mich., Dec. 4-7, 
1900, James A. Tucker, judge. A_ big 
effort will be made to outdo the success- 
ful show held by the association last year. 
following officers were elected: 


S. Barnes; assistant secretary, L. G. 
Nichols; treasurer, William R, Wooden; 
executive committee, William R. Wood- 
en, W. R. Oliver, George W. Hamm, 


|W. N. Dibble, Edward Bush, C. P. 
Aldrich, Chas. Hogue, D. E. Lagassee, 
W. B. Pease, and Chas. Washburn. 


Advertising committee, Kingman, Dibble, 
Barnes. Get your chicks a-going, as 
this is an early show. 


Persons making a start in the fancy 


should select a variety that is pleasing to 
'them, and in which they may take all 


ficers: President, Charles W. Hoitt; first / 


possible interest. We do notall see alike, 
and are not alike in tastes, so that what 
might suit one person in the way of a va- 
riety of fowls might not suit another, and 
there is variation enough, in color and 
shape, among the many standard varieties 
to suit the tastes and fancy of anyone, 
and one will do much better with a variety 
that suits them than with one that does 
not. A little time spent in making a 


selection will be time well spent. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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A PLEA FOR THE HEN. 


By *‘The White Rock Man,’’ Calla, 
Ohio. 


There are very few farmers who will 
not admit the superior value of pure- 
bred animals, and many are to be found 
who will invest in them large sums of 
money, but when it comes to the fowls 
they think they cannot afford to purchase 
pure-bred stock; though it is a fact now 
well known to many of our shrewd, wide- 
awake farmers, that a flock of thorough- 
bred poultry will pay their cost very 
much sooner than any of the domestic 
animals. 


It takes years to get profitable results 
from a lot of improved sheep or a herd 
of pedigree cattle, but a flock of pure- 
bred fowls can be secured at the expense 
of only a few dollars; all of which—and 
sometimes much more—they will repay 
the first year; and the fowls, like the 
thoroughbred stock, will be a source of 
pleasure as well as profit. 


It is decidedly to the advantage of 
farmers who have nothing but mongrels 
on their farms to purchase a supply of 
pure-breds. Birds of pure strains or their 
eggs can be obtained at very reasonable 
prices. Few farmers who have grown 
pure-bred fowls fora year or more are 
dissatisfied with the results, or are 
willing to again raise common or mongrel 
stock. 


The farmer in any community who 
makes a new departure in keeping 
superior fowls can generally make money 
by selling birds or eggs to the neighbors, 
for the ‘then fever’’ is contagious, and 
his neighbors will follow his example, 
and in most cases will purchase breeding 
stock from him, and thus the good work 
goes on. 


At the present day, many of our 
farmers are learning that it pays to keep 
poultry in comfortable quarters and to 
care for them in a careful, systematic 
manner; and that they are most profitable 
when cared for properly and will respond 
thereto more quickly than other stock. 

When we compare the methods of 
keeping and feeding poultry of by-gone 
days, to those of to-day, it is not surpris- 
ing that farmers were not content to have 
fowls on their places at all. While, on 
the whole there is very marked improve- 
ment, there are yet those who prepare 
the very best of quarters for their stock, 
but never so much as give a thought to 
the comfort of their fowls. Every day, as 
regularly as they eat their meals, they 
feed their cattle and horses, and take 
special pains to furnish them pure, fresh 
water; they feed their sheep and hogs 
just as carefully, yet if a poor, half- 
starved chicken picks up a few scattered 
grains of corn, they make an energetic 
attack upon it with stones and clubs, and 
if they by accident (?) kill it, they have 
the frugal housewife prepare it for the 
next meal; and we venture ‘‘16to1r”’ 
they will grumble because it is poor and 
tough. They actually begrudge the poor 
chickens the feed the other stock wastes 
unless they are continually and regularly 
droppings egg with which to buy groceries 
and tobacco. They go on carefully hous- 
ing and feeding the sheep and calves, 
stuffing the shoats, and currying the colts; 
none of which produce a single cent for 
their care except their worth when full 
grown—which takes from one to three 
years—while the chickens, if provided 
with the same comforts, and given the 


same care, will pay for themselves many 
times over during the first year. 

Indeed, there are yet many places 
where the fowls are allowed to run at 
large, to create filth in the barns and sta- 
bles, to eat only what they have the good 
fortune to find, and roost upon the vehi- 
cles, implements, limbs of trees, or 
wherever a lodgement can be found. De- 
spite all this criminal neglect, there are 
very few farmers that do not produce a 
fair amount of eggs for family use, and 
even many well filled baskets go to mar- 
ket when other produce is sadly wanting. 
Think of the results that might have been 
obtained had proper care been given the 
fowls. 

We are glad to note that the  pro- 
gressive spirit of the age has compelled 
better treatment of all stock, and though 
poultry usually comes in at the end of 
the list, we note a very marked and we 
trust a lasting improvement along that 
line also. 

Give your poultry comfortable quarters 
of some sort, not necessarily elaborate or 
expensive; give them good wholesome 
food, in variety, with plenty of pure, fresh 
water, and you will find before you are a 
year older that they will reciprocate your 
kindness.— Southern Fancier. 


Barred Rock Color. 


Every breeder of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks who has been handling the variety 
for any length of time has his own ideas 
regarding the proper color to be carried 


by exhibition specimens, and also his | 


own personal opinions as to the mating of 
his birds, that he may produce a high per 
cent of fine exhibition stock. I, of course, 
like all the rest interested in the Barred 
Rocks, have my own personal tastes and 
ideals as to exhibition color and matings. 
Iam among the number who for years 
have tried to cast their influence against 
extreme matings as practised by many of 
those handling this variety, as I long 
ago became convinced that the practice 
was throwing down the bars for the en- 
trance of untold confusion, disappoint- 
ment and disaster. The view has be- 
come more solidly fixed within us after 
having visited the largest exhibitions 
held in the west during the past show 
season. Itis true that many are breed- 
ing from stock entirely too dark, but 
where one breeder is following such a 
system of matings there are ninety-nine 
that are following the opposite extreme. 
The fanciers who are tollowing in the 
pathway of the “happy medium” are the 
ones who are doing the best work and 
are. building for the lasting good of the 
Barred Plymouth Rock. 

I am not attempting to deny that 
many of our showy soft-blue birds, and, 
in fact most of them, do come from the 
yards of those practising extreme mat- 
ings, but I wish to inquire how many 
hold their color for one, two or three 
years? They are rare indeed, and in the 
majority of cases are not to be depended 
upon. Now for my part I had rather 
have birds that would score well their 
first-year out and, barring accident, keep 
it up for the two or three succeeding 
years than to have now and then an ex- 
ceptional exhibition specimen that was 
in no way valuable except as such, for a 
period of, say, one week in its whole 
lifetime, and after that time practically 
valueless in every way. 

By pulling our matings closer together 
we can produce a much more even lot of 
birds, and although the departure from 
the commonly followed system may not 
be pleasant for a season or two, the sub- 


stantial gain will soon be apparent and 
the culls less frequent among the broods. 

While we are talking of the color ques- 
tion another thought comes to my mind, 
and it is one which seems to me very im- 
portant. I believe that our birds will be 
much more valuable, much more showy, 
and measure up to the unwritten law of 
Standard requirements in better shape if 
we work hard to produce narrow, dark 
bars as tips to each and every feather 
that the birds carry. This terminating 
dark bar gives the specimen a “‘ringlet,’’ 
and evenly marked appearance that is 
lacking in birds that are not marked in 
this way. By proper matings good birds 
of this type can be added to one’s pens 
every season. Birds with this feature 
are usually from a line in which the dark 
color pigment is predominant and quite 
strong and are most sought after.—Amer- 
ican Poultry Journal. 


Roup. 


Why do some flocks of fowls have 
roup and others appear to be almost 
wholly exempt? No doubt there are 
many reasons. One of them is—and it 
is very important—roup is in a certain 
sense and in a certain degree, hereditary. 


| There is no doubt whatever in my mind 


but that thisisso. I knowa breeder of 
Plymouth Rocks who sends his _ best 
birds to the shows every winter and he 
has more roup to fight than all the other 
breeders of my acquaintance; not in 
winter only but in the mild weather of 
autumn. He has warm houses and is a 
good feeder but his breeders get roupy in 
show season—| will tell how presently— 
are full of it when he is setting the eggs 
for his future prize winners. 


Such a thing as roup I rarely have in 
my own flocks. I do not know that I 
take extra good care not to have it, but 
am favored nevertheless. Years ago | 
exhibited many birds at many shows and 
roup was common among those which 
were exhibited. I always expected it and 
laid my plans to cure it just as soonas | 
got my birds home. I knew how they 
contracted the disease but there was no 
remedy for that. It was in this way: The 
show room is almost always warmer than 
the ordinary poultry house. Lite 
weather is cold when the show closes 
the exposure to cold upon leaving a 
warm room is cause enough. If the 
weather is warm they are all right until 
cold weather comes—which it usually 
does soon. It isthe change from cold to 
warm and the reverse which does it, and 
when fowls go ona trip from one show 
to another, they often come home to die. 

Fowls which are bred from healthy 
stock, put into decent houses when win- 
ter comes and given enough to eat rarely 
get roupy. When a fowl shows a dis- 
charge from the nostrils and sneezes it is 
time to apply roup remedies, although 
the roup may not have begun.—lV. D. 
Forbes, in Poultry Standard. 


Manchester Poultry Association. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

At the last annual meeting, the 
Manchester Poultry Association elected 
the following officers: President, N. H. 
Walker; vice president, C. H. Tobie; 
secretary, W. B. Sanford; treasurer, C. J. 
Adams; directors, N. H. Walker, C. H. 
Tobie, W. B. Sanford, C. J. Adams, 
C. A. Chamberlain, F. H. Pettigrew, F. 
H. Cate, and A. C. Davis. It was voted 
to hold our seventh annual _ show, 
December 12, 13, 14 and 15, Igoo. 

Respectfully, 
W. B. SANFORD, Sec’y. 
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The Bronze Turkey. 


Of all American turkeys the Bronze is | 
the largest, and is more extensively bred 
than any other variety, and forms the 
largest class at our poultry shows, in fact, 
at many shows one will see only the 
Bronze represented, the other varieties 
being shown mainly at our state and 
county fairs by those breeders who make 


a business of travelling from one fair to 
another with car-load lots of the differ- 
ent varieties of poultry. The extent 
to which they are bred and their place 
of prominence at our best shows is proof 


enough that they are the favorite breed | 
of turkeys in this country, and in Eng-| 


land the Bronze turkey was introduced to 
build up and improve the English turkey, 
and proved of wondertul benefit to them 
in the way of increased size and vigor of 
constitution. In looking over the flocks 
of turkeys throughout the farming districts 
one will find the blood of the Bronze in 


strong evidence, and but few flocks will | 


be found that do not show a trace of it, 
and from that up to the thoroughbred 
Bronze. 


BREEDING STOCK, ETC. 


In the selection of breeding stock one 
should aim to use those birds that are 
fully matured, as from such the young 
stock will be of large size and greater 
vigor than from young and immature 
birds. A cock of from two to four years 
of age, with hens of from one to three 
years of age will give A 1 results, much 
better, as a general thing than from 
younger stock. Turkeys will often breed 
well up to five and six years of age. One 
should not look for excessive weight 
in breeding stock, but rather for good 
sized frame and vigorous constitution. 
An over fat bird is seldom a good breed- 
er. One male bird is sufficient for a good 
sized flock of females, the number vary- 
ing somewhat according to the vigor of 
the male bird. Turkeys do not bear con- 
finement well and require plenty of range 
and are therefore more easily raised on 
farms than when the range is limited to 
small enclosures. On a farm they will 
range at will and pick up much of their 
living and utilize much that would other- 
wise go to waste. 

Turkey chicks are very delicate and 
tender for the first six weeks or two 
months of their existence up until the 
time they begin to ‘‘shoot the red’’ as it 
is termed, which is the development of 
the red protuberances upon the neck and 
throat. After this time they become 
hardy and vigorous and will stand almost 
any conditions of climate, but up until 


that time care must be exercised to keep | 


them from getting damp or chilled; they 
will not stand the effects of a heavy rain 
storm, and 
certain to prove fatal to them. If their 
quarters are dry and comfortable and 
they are not allowed to remain out in rain 
storms, they will get along very well. 
Their first feed should be hard boiled 
eggs, at least for the first day or so, and | 
then mix in some green food, of which | 
dandelion leaves are said to be the best | 
that can be given them. Also milk curd 
squeezed dry, and after a week or so, 
barley meal or bread crumbs may be 
added to the boiled egg feed, but little at) 
a time, but feed often. 

Where the chicks run at large they will 
select their own green food, but when 
confined chopped onions or dandelion 
leaves will be A 1 for them. They must 
be kept dry, as dampness is fatal to them 
until they have passed the tender age, 
after which time they are the most hardy 


damp quarters are almost | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


}of chicks and will stand any kind of 


weather without apparent harm. The 
most critical time is the first two months 
of their lives and during that time they 


| must have the care and attention necessary 


to pull them through, after which they 
will be able to look after themselves so 
far as the weather is concerned. 


EXHIBITION QUALITIES. 


The rich colors of the Bronze turkey 
are such that it easily takes first rank as 
an exhibition bird, and as we have stated, 


|torms the largest class at our poultry 


shows. In shape, a turkey should be of 
good sized frame, long in body, deep 
through the center, and with sufficient 
flesh to round the body out well, and to 
give to the breast that broad, deep and 
full appearance demanded by the stand- 
ard, with back rising from the neck in a 
curving line to about the center of back 
and then descending ina graceful curve 
to the tail. The wings to be large and 
powerful and folded smoothly and carried 
well up on the sides, with thighs long and 
stout, and shank large and strong. Such 
a turkey would easily carry standard 
weight and not be overly fat. In color 
the neck and breast should be a light 
brilliant bronze, with body a beautiful 


Pekin Ducks. 


Of all ducks for farm and_ practical 
purposes none stand higher in popular 
esteem than the White Pekin. It is val- 
uable for raising on a large scale, and is 
the most easily raised of any. It is a 
very timid bird and must be handled 
quite carefully. It was imported from 
China in the early seventies, and has 
steadily grown in popularity since its 
introduction into this country. 

The Pekin Duck has a distinct type of 
its own, and differs from all others in 
the shape and carriage of its body. By 
some it is credited with having a shape 
much like an Indian canoe, owing to the 
full growth of feathers under the rump 
and the singular turned up carriage of 
the tail. The legs are set far back, 
which causes the bird to walk in an up- 
right position. In size these ducks are 


|very large, some reaching as high as 


black shaded with bronze, but not as rich > 


or decided in character as that of the 
breast. The fluff black, each feather end- 
ing in a wide black and bronzy band with 
a narrow edging of white or gray. The 
surface of wings to be of a bronzy char- 
acter. The wing coverts to be a rich 
bronze with a black band at the end. 
The primaries to be evenly and distinctly 
barred across with parallel bars of black 
and white extending the entire length of 
the feather. The tail black in ground 
color penciled with narrow bands of light 
brown and ending with a black band 
edged with white or gray—with tail cov- 
erts similar in color to that of the breast, 
but not so rich and decided a character. 
This is the color of the male and the fe- 
maleis similar in’ color, except not so 
brilliant and clearly defined with the 
the edging of feathers a dull white or 
gray. The usualdefects in the color of 
the plumage of the Bronze turkey lies in 
the weakness of the bronze, and in the 
lack of white edging where it is required, 
and in the barring of the penciling of the 
tail and tail coverts. The bronze must 
be rich and decided in color, and not of 
a dead faded appearance. And in wings 
the barring must be regular and even in 
the primaries. And the tail well penciled 
well down to the base, with a good broad 
bronze bar at the end with a wide edging 
of white. The tail is often found lacking 


‘in penciling or else marked with white or 
| gray penciling instead of brown, and often 


| male. 


lacking the bronze bar at the end with 
the white edging. It takes richness of 
color and colors well defined to produce 
a good exhibition plumage on the male 
turkey, and this, in connection with good 
shape and sufficient weight, completes 
an exhibition male, one that should score 
high. With an exhibition female very 
similar in shape and color, but with the 
color demands not so exacting as in the 
From A 1 stock there should not 
be much trouble in producing the suffi- 
cient quality to show up well in the show 
room, as the Bronze turkey seems to 
breed truer to color than the majority of 
the parti-colored varieties of fowls. They 
are the favorite turkey and are deserving 
of their popularity. — Poultry Herald. 


Let the chicks have all the sunlight they 
can get on bright warm days in spring. 


/each in a season. 


twenty pounds to the pair. Their flesh 
is very delicate and free frotn grossness, 
and they are considered among the best 
of table fowls. They are excellent 
layers, averaging from 100 to 130 eggs 
They are non-sitters, 
hardy, easily raised, and the earliest in 
maturing of any ducks. Other ducks 
are judged for practical qualities by the 
Pekin. 

The standard-bred Pekin has a long, 
finely-formed head, a bill of medium 
size, of a deep yellow color, that is per- 
fectly free from any mark or color other 
than yellow. The color of the bill is 
very important for exhibition birds, and 
it is not infrequent that one of the best 
ducks in a show room is disqualified for 
having a faint tracing of black in the 
bill. The eyes are of deep leaden-blue 
color. The neck of a Pekin should be 
neatly curved; in the drake it should be 
large and rather long, while that of the 
duck is of medium length. The back is 
long and broad; breast is round, full, 
and very prominent. The body is long 
and deep, and the Standard gives for 
adult birds a body approaching the out- 
lines of a parallelogram. The wings are 
short, carried closely and smoothly 
against the body. The birds cannot 
sustain flight, a two-foot fencing being 
ample to restrain them in an inclosure. 
The tail is erect, more so than in any 
other specimen. The curled feathers in 
the tail of the drake are hard and stiff. 
The thighs are short and large; shanks 
short and strong, and in color are a 
reddish orange; toes straight, connected 
by a web, and reddish-orange in color. 
The plumage is downy, and of a faint 
creamy white throughout. Recently it 
has been noticed that preference in the 
show room is being given to birds of 
whiter plumage. The breeders are 
selecting as their show birds those that 
have the snow-white plumage instead of 
the creamy white, as given in the Stand- 
ard. The standard weight of the adult 
drake is eight pounds; adult duck, seven 
pounds; young drake, seven pounds, and 
young duck, six pounds.— 7%e Feather. 


Rhode Island Reds 


dressed poultry. Haye as yellow skin and legs as 
any white fowl. Are not angular, bony and leggy 
when dressed, and have no black pin feathers, Are 
hardiest and lay largest (thick shelled pink tinted) 
eggs of any fowl of their size. 


They Just Suit the Farmer. 
Eggs for Hatching Som mused mea 


and egg stock of 
good ancestry, cither rose or single comb variety, at 
$2 per 15; $3 per 30; $8 per 100. Descriptive circular 
free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


mature early, 
lay early and 
make superb 
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Duck Eggs; The Secret of Their 
Fertility. 


The season of the year is now on hand, 
when plenty of duck eggs ought to be 
the natural reward for the hard and) 
wearisome work with which the duck 
farmer has been plaguing himself for the | 
past five or six months. Of course we 
are well aware that the foundation to 
good breeding stock has to be laid long 
previous to the time when eges are 
wanted, but the main and more direct | 
work to force the birds to produce, has | 
commenced on the day when they were | 
mated up and put in their breeding 
quarters in the early fall. To get good | 
and fertile eggs, breed from birds that | 
are favorably known in this respect and | 
that have distinguished themselves in | 
producing vigorous as well as fast and | 
large growing youngsters. The old) 
German adage, ‘‘the apple falls never far 
away from the tree,’ may be cited here | 
as an analogy to the English saying, 
“like begets alike.’’ The training of the 
young, the breeding of any particular 
type of them has to be commenced when 
their great-grand parents are youngsters, 
and this must be kept up, must be held 
in view in the quartering as well as in the 
feeding and mating. The housing needs 
the least attention, for a duck is a hardy 
bird and well able to stand a cold that 
would make any other fowl feel dejected. 
As long as we give the breeders a dry 
house and plenty of bedding of some 
kind, no trouble need be apprehended at 
this score, even if cracks and holes should 
admit some cold air. The main trouble 
with beginners is, that they insist in too 
closely confining their ducks over night, 
thereby causing them to feel uncom- 
fortably warm, and this is conducive to 
start them moulting and as a moult will 
in each and every case cause a drop in 
the receipts of the eggs as well as in their 
fertility, it is easily seen why we should 
keep the birds from feeling too warm at 
night. If the breeding stock has been 
selected for the brightness of their eyes, 
for the roundness of their orbs, and for 
stamina and muscle power in preference 
to size, weight and sluggishness, they 
cannot help but give good results. One 
thing is to have good breeders and the 
next thing is to not only hold their good 
breeding characteristics, but to improve 
on same in the offspring. Feed them by 
all means as breeders ought to be fed, do 
not use the fattening ration, as it is fed to 
the young ducklings intended for market, 
for ill effects will be the result. Soft feed 
fed twice daily, at half-past seven in the 
morning and one-half hour before sunset, 
is the best. Use one-third of each, corn- 
meal, middlings and bran, add to this 
10 per cent of some good beet scraps, and 
if you possibly can lay your hands on 
some green feed of some kind, use it to 
the extent of 25 per cent. At noon feed 
a little green food straight for an appetizer 
if the runs are bare of vegetation; throw 
this in the water and allow them to fish 
for it. Green bone, if ground fine in a4 
bone cutter, is an excellent egg producer, 
but as it is in most cases hard to get, the 
general use of it is not advisable, unless 
the regular and prompt delivery of the 
bone is an assured fact. Changes in the 
bill of fare of the ducks do more to upset 
the fertility of the eggs, than any neglect 
in providing the essentials. Put this 
away for future reference. 

Mate one drake to not more than five 
ducks for the earlier season, and decrease 
the number of drakes as the months roll 
by, till you have in June or July about 
one drake to seven or eight ducks. 


| 
Watch the birds and cull out the drakes | 
that are worrying the ducks, for these, | 
the often-chased females, will lay the | 
eggs that show the ringers at the first 
test. Pick the eggs as early in the morn- | 
ing after the laying as possible, half-past | 
seven o'clock is about right, and after | 
they have been washed in summer-warm | 
water, place them ona bench or table in 
a temperate room that they dry off. 
Never rub them dry, as the oily secretion | 
of the shell would get lost. They must 
be turned every other day in order to 
keep the germ, which always floats on 
the top, from adhering to the shell. 

Eggs should never be kept longer than 
six days at the utmost, as their fertility | 
is an easy subject to age and the eggs 
are apt to smell as soon as they are 
entrusted to the machine. Be sure to 
test your eggs often during the hatch, as 
a duck egg will easily become stale and 
in that manner affect the others. In 
short, feed the breeding stock all the 
green food you possibly can and keep 
disturbances away. Allow them a free | 
water run if possible, and if they have 
been mated correctly none but fertile 
eggs will be the result. The old time 
idea that a duck’s first ten or fifteen eggs | 
are always infertile is erroneous and/| 
often exploded, Mr. Stauffer’s duck farm | 
producing and marketing last season | 
over 30,000 ducks. This season he 
received well-fertilized eggs from the | 
start and had young ducklings when 
others were still waiting for their first 
egg. The success in this case 1s attribut- 
able to the fact that their ducks are fed | 
on a liberal ration of watercresses daily. | 
I myself attained similar early results by 
feeding whole second crop clover hay 
which was thrown in the water, allowing 
the ducks to dabble in it all day to their 
heart’s content. 

It is not uncommon to get some eges 


as early as August from the ducks 
hatched in March or April, but the 


trouble begins when we try to keep them | 
at it, when the colder weather sets in. | 
We would not encourage the production | 
of eggs as early as August, as the cold 

storage ducks of the previous season are | 
apt to depress the price. If the first eggs 

are gathered in December they are early 

enough for the creamy profits.— Theo. /. 

Jager in American Faucter. 


Sitting Hens. 


March is really the best time to have | 
hens to sit, and the earlier after this they | 
are set, the better the chicks will prove. 
While this is the fact, we are aware that 
the bulk of the hens on the farm will be 
set in the month of April, which is, after 
all, the month for sitting hens. The rea- 
son for this is twofold. One of the princi- | 
pal reasons is that but very few people 
care to attend to sitting hens as early as | 
March unless they are pretty well fixed 
for conveniences, and the other reason is 
that the hens have to lay out their 
clutches before they will have a desire to 
sit. 

On the well-regulated farm the hen 
which desires to sit early in the spring is 
given a sitting of eggs and every care is 
given her, but should she wait until the 
middle of the summer she is no longer 
looked upon as a desirable thing to have, 
but as a nuisance, and she is often treated 
as a criminal, which should not be, for she 
is only following an instinct and fulfilling 
an important duty which has possibly been 
delayed by the management given her, 
or the conditions of the weather. It is a 
well-known fact that when a hen has laid 


}should be closely watched during 


| nests. 


| same time and given their feed. 


| storage of fruit. 


|apple pomace, etc., is 


out her spring clutch, she will have a 
desire to sit, and she cannot go to laying 
immediately after this, even should she 
be broken of the desire until she has had 
a period of rest. 

The hens, unlike the birds or bees, will 
not know their respective nests if placed 
in rows, and very often two or three 
crowd on the same nest if they are per- 
mitted to go off and on at pleasure leav- 
ing their own eggs to become cold. 
Where this method is practiced the hens 

the 
view 


period they are off their nests. In 


| of this fact, then, it is better to have the 


hens distributed at various localities 
about the poultry quarters, apart from 
each other, and the nests being somewhat 
isolated from each other the hens are 
much more liable to return to their own 
It is a good plan to keep the 
rooms where sitting hens are kept well 
darkened, as the hens are not so liable 
to leave their nests, and when they do 


| they will do so at noon, and when the 


other chickens are given their noon meal 
the sitting hens may be taken off at the 
While 
they are off it will pay to examine their 
nests, clear them of any broken or soiled 
eggs, dirt, or feathers, and loosen up the 
straw or material of which the nest is 
made, and it may not be out of place to 
dust a little Persian insect powder over 
the eggs. The critical time in the hatch- 


| ing process is approaching, and within a 


half hour it will pay to return and see if 


|every hen is on her nest and all things 


are all right. 

Not every poultryman cares for his sit- 
ting hens in the same manner, but all 
who are successful give them good care 
if the methods are somewhat varied. The 
man or woman who has been successful 
along a certain line of management of sit- 
ting hens has no reason for making a 
change in management, but the party 
who has had no success will want to 
change the adopted methods to obtain 
success.—Ffoultry Farmer. 

Mr. €. A. Browne, Jr., of the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station, has just 
completed a bulletin upon ‘‘A Chemical 
Study of the Apple and its Products.”’ 
The chemical composition of the apple 
is taken up in connection with certain 
practical questions relating to the fer- 
tilizing of orchards, and the ripening and 
Analysis of twenty-five 


leading varieties of apples are given. 
The chemical composition of various 


apple products, including evaporated 
apples, cider, vinegar, jelly, apple butter, 
also. discussed 
with special reference to such points as 
manufacture and adulteration. This work 
was undertaken by Mr. Browne, at the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Jno. Hamilton, and will be pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture. 


- 


The advice to continue apple-tree 
planting is sound enough, with this pro- 
viso added—that no one should attempt 
it who is not firmly resolved to give his 
trees and the land they grown on all 
needful attention. It may safely be reck- 
oned that not more than one-third of the 
owners of apple orchards look after them 
as they should and that comparatively 
few worthless orchards are cleared off 
annually; so that if more are planted and 
receive no greater care than the present 
generation is giving, the markets will be- 
come more and more flooded with infe- 
rior fruit, which depreciates prices. 
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The Apple Maggot or Railroad Worm. 


A subscriber whose crop of apples for | ish 


the last two years has been rendered prac- 
tically worthless by the 7rypeta pomonella 
or apple maggot, asks if there is any 
method of spraying or other possible way 


| 


recognized by its general black color; 


yellowish head and legs; dark feet; green- 
prominent eyes; white spot on the 
back and upper part of thorax; three white 
bands across the abdomen of the male, 
four on the female, and four black bands 
across the wings, resembling the outlines 


of protecting his 1900 crop. He says, ‘“‘I) ofa turkey. 


have an orchard ot one hundred trees in 


thrifty condition and which usually bear a | 
good crop of apples, but the 1898 and 18gq | 


crops were of little value owing to the 
Railroad Worm. My trees were sprayed 
twice last season and [ saw no signs of 


worms until the fruit was ripe, when J) pipes 
all summer and are on the wing in abun- 


discovered that 
honeycombed. 
upon the habits, and give a description 
of the insect, for in spite of the damage 
they have done for me, J have never seen 
or recognized them.”’ 

The question of protecting the 1900 
crop is really a hardone, and which we 
must confess is beyond us. For light 
upon the habits of the maggot, and for a 
description, we copy from Bulletin No. 
56, Me. Agl. Experiment Station, the 
tollowing. 


much of the fruit was 


THE APPLE MAGGOT. 


Tivpeta | Rhagoletis) pomonella, Walsh. 


This is a native species which originally 
fed upon thorn plums, and probably wild 
crab apples, and has transferred its depre- 
dations to cultivated apples. It first 
attracted attention nearly fifty years ago, 
and as early as 1867 was doing great dam- 
age in New York, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut and Vermont. Since that time it has 
spread and increased until it is now wide- 
ly distributed and regarded as one of the 
worst pests of the apple. Itis particularly 
bad in Maine, attacking nearly all varieties 
of apples, both fall and winter, though 
most destructive to the early sweet varie- 


ties. It is known as the railroad worm in 
Maine. 
Description. 
Feegs.—Length .032 to .036 inch; 


breadth .oo8 to .oog inch; light yellow 
when taken from the fruit; fusiform and 
about four times as long as wide; pedicel- 
Jate at the end. The larva is placed in 
the egg with the head away trom the ped- 
icel and the end containing the head is 
inserted into the apple. 


Lavva.—Length .28 to.32 inch; breadth | 


.07 to .oS inch; when full grown usually 
yellow white. When younger, and some- 
times when full grown, tinged with green- 
ish; footless; the body composed of four- 
teen segments. Ninth, tenth and eleventh 
segments widest, narrowing rapidly 
toward the head, which is small, pointed 
and emarginate. From the broadest seg- 
ment the body slopes slowly backward to 
the last segment, which maintains its size 
one-third of its length and abruptly slopes 
to one-half its thickness. The lower and 
posterior half is nearly vertical behind, 
giving the larva a docked appearance. 

Pupa.—Length .17 to .21 inch; breadth 
.08 to .r inch; pale yellowish brown. When 
the maggot assumes the pupa state it does 
not shed the larval skin, but contracts, 
assuming an oval form. The pupa is a 
little more than twice as long as wide, 
and barrel-shaped. The ends slope about 
equally, and the head end is very pointed. 
Otherwise the resemblance between the 
the pupa and larva is apparent. There is 
quite a variation in the size of pupze. Some 
are much longer and thicker than others 
and may be of females, as the female flies 
are much larger than the males. 

Perfect Insect.—A two-winged fly some- 
what smaller than the house fly. Readily 


Can you throw any light | 


Life History. 


In early seasons, under favorable con- 
ditions, the flies in Maine begin to emerge 
about July first, and earlier in the states 
farther south. They continue to emerge 


dance until the middle or last of Septem- 
ber, and occasionally in October. Early 
frosts check them. The flies lived 
three weeks in confinement and will prob- 
ably live longer in nature. They begin 
to deposit their eggs in the early fruit by 
July first, or earlier, and egg laying con- 
tinues while the flies are on the wing. The 
earlier races of flies affect the earlier va- 
rieties, and the later races, the fall and 
winter fruit. Each female is capable of 
laying between three and four hundred 
eggs, and possibly more, which are insert- 
ed from time to time, one in a place, by 
means of a sharp ovipositor through the 
skin of the apple. The eggs being suc- 
cessively developed in the ovary of the 
female, after the manner of the eggs of 
the barnyard fowl, the season of egg lay- 


ing extends over considerable time. The 
EL95> abe vertically inserted into the 


pulp of the apple, with the end opposite 
the pedicel, which contain the head of the 
maggot, pointing toward the core. The 
eggs are deposited in all parts of the apple, 
usually upon the cheeks, sparingly near 
the calyx and stem ends, and more abun- 
dantly upon the pale or shaded side of 
the fruit. The time required to deposit 
the eggs is about one-half minute. By 
means of the sharp ovipositor a character- 
istic puncture is made through the skin 
of the apple. These punctures can be 
detected by careful observation with the 
naked eye, but a pocket lens is necessary 
to see them well. They appear as brown- 
ish specks, and have not been before dis- 
tinguished from the brownish, rusty spots 
common on apples. Under the glass 
they appear as circular or oblong 
openings, surrounded by a_ brownish 
border, somewhat shrunken by _ the 
shriveling of the tissue beneath. They 
may be numerous on the same apple. 


The eggs hatch in four or five days, 
under favorable conditions, and_ the 
minute larvae begin at once to work in 
the pulp of the apple. They have no true 
opposable jaws, but the head is provided 
with two black curved hooks, situated 
above the mouth with which they rasp the 
pulp of the fruit rapidly by means of a 
vertical movement of the head. They live 
upon the juice of the particles of apple thus 
detached, which is sucked into the mouth. 
The pulp is rejected and turns brown. 
They can burrow their length in soft fruit in 
less than a minute. The channels made by 
the young larve, while the fruit is_ still 
growing, are largely healed and neither 
they nor the minute white larvee are likely 
to be detected by the naked eye, or by 
the casual observer. As the larvz grow, 
and the fruit matures, the enlarged 
channels do not heal, but turn brown 
and the presence of the maggots is then 
readily detected. These channels mean- 
der through the whole fruit, even the 
core. They often cross each other, en- 
large as the larvee grow, and in the last 
stages of Trypeta work, run together, pro- 
ducing large cavities. Finally they in- 
volve the whole fruit, rendering it a worth- 


less mass of disgusting corruption, held 
together by the skin. 

In the early stages of Trypeta work 
there is no external evidence that the 
fruit is infested, excepting the punctures 
made for the insertion of the eggs. In 
advanced Trypeta work, brownish trails, 
where the larvae have come to the sur- 
face, can be seen through the skin. 
Apples marketed with no suspicion of 
their being infested are frequently found 
hopelessly involved, honeycombed and 
worthless. Apples apparently sound 
when gathered may, by the presence of 
eggs or young larve, afterwards become 
worthless. The newly hatched Iarve are 
a little shorter than the egg and can not 
readily be detected in the white pulp of 
the apple without a pocket lens. They 
attain their growth, under favorable 
circumstances, in four or five weeks, but 
their development may be arrested by 
cold, by insufficient food, hardness of the 
fruit, etc., for a great length of time. 
They ordinarily remain in the fruit but a 
short time after they mature, and often 
leave it and go into the pupa state while 
there is still an abundance of nourishment 
and the fruit is still occupied by younger 
larvee of various ages. If the fruit is kept 
cold, the larvae, though full grown, 
remain longer, or may even change to 
the pnpa state, within it. We have never 
seen the exit holes in hanging fruit and 
believe the maggots do not drop, but go 
into the ground from the fallen fruit. 
Their presence causes the fruit to mature 
earlier. Fruit picked from the trees 
may contain larve, and often stored or 
marketed fruit is alive with maggots. 

The exit openings are characteristic, 

irregular holes, about one-twelfth inch in 
diameter, surrounded by a_ brownish 
border. They look as though the 
maggots had gnawed a hole for the head, 
and then forced the body through, leaving 
a lJacerated border. They may occur 
anywhere on the apple but are more 
frequently found where the brown larval 
trails show through the skin. They 
begin to appear in the early apples about 
the first of August and may be found 
until frost, in windfalls, and in the stored 
ruit as long as the larvee remain. 
f It would seem that the development of 
the larvee is so nicely timed that they are 
not mature until the fruit is ripe. Their 
development is slower in late and in hard 
fruits. A dozen maggots may infest the 
same apple, though a single one is 
enough to render it worthless. The 
maggots have been found in numerous 
varieties, early and late; sweet, acid, and 
sub-acid, extending from early in July 
through August, September, October, 
November, December, January and 
February. The larvee usually leave the 
apples and go into the ground an inch or 
less and soon change to the pupa state. 
The pupe are occasionally found within 
the fruit in windfalls and quite frequently 
in stored fruit. Sometimes the  larvze 
change on the surface of the ground, 
under decaying fruit. On grass ground 
they probably change in the debris about 
grass roots. 


Remedies. 


The Trypeta is an unusually hard insect 
to destroy, since the eggs are laid under 
the skin of apples: the larvee spend _ their 
time within the fruit; the pupae are safely 
concealed in the ground, within the 
shrunken skins of the larvae; thus in all 
forms itis immune from the attacks of 
parasites. The flies do not seem to be 
attracted by sweetened poisonous sub- 
stances and cannot be trapped. The 
eggs are so Safely lodged underneath the 
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skin of the apple as to be beyond the 
reach of poison applied by spraying, 
hence there is no hope in that direction. 
The only chance left is to destroy 
the larve and pupee. This can best be 
done by destroying the fruit within which 
they are contained. The larve are 
found abundantly in windfalls and in 
decayed fruit from the cellars, and the 
pupze in bins and barrels where fruit has 
been stored. Destroying the windfalls, 
and all refuse fruit, and burning the 
rubbish from places where fruit is stored 


are, then, the only reasonable and 
practical methods of treatment now 
recognized. . 


Orcharding. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


No. 7 


The past few weeks have found us| 


more employed in the sugar orchard than 
n the apple orchard. 

The product of our maple trees is sold 
in the form of syrup of which we have 
sold this spring one hundred gallons. 

At best the business brings lots of 
hard work to all who engage in it, but 
with metal spouts, tin buckets, an im- 
proved evaporator and good dry wood it 
is far different than when I wasa ‘“‘boy.”’ 

In the apple orchard we have spent 
some time pruning. The older part of 
orchards, we find usually a few branches 
which from sun scald or breaking down 


in these trees are small branches to be 
cut out to keep the top open to the sun 
and also check an over-abundance of 
wood growth. Among the young trees 
it is far different. To prune a young 
growing tree and keep its good form re- 
quires much thought for the natural de- 
sire of different kinds are so various. 
Spies and Fall Harveys are two extremes, 
and yet other kinds differ more or less. 
There used to be a young man, a _neigh- 
bor of mine, who worked on boots and 
shoes. When pegging he would get so 
nervous he would have to stop work and 
as a change had his Bible on a shelf 
near by. While he cared nothing for 
religious matters, he said it was the only 
thing he could do to put himself in shape 
again for work. Often I think of him 
when at work on young trees for I get so 
nervous | can only prune a few trees at a 
time; it is the hardest thing I do for the 
season. It will be spraying time when 
this paper gets into the hands of its 
readers. Now, it pays from all points to 
spray,it pays the orchardist, also to him 
who has only afew trees in the garden 
and to the man who has only a city lot. 
The past few years we have sprayed 
the first warm days in May, then just as 
the buds are opening and again a few 
days after the bloom has dropped. 
Dissolve 6 lbs. of copper sulphate 
(blue vitriol) in 2 gallons of hot water, 
or put it in a coarse sack, and hang this 
in 4 to 10 gallons of cold water. Use 
only an earthen or wooden vessel. 
Pour the copper solution into the spraying 
barrel and fill the barrel half full of water. 
Slake 4 lbs. of quicklime, dilute it to to 
to 15 gallons, zever /ess, and pour this 
milk of lime into the spraying barrel 
through a wire strainer of about 30 to 4o 
meshes per inch, add a thin paste of Ib. 
of Paris Green, add water to fill the 
barrel and stir the mixture vigorously. 
Bordeaux should be well stirred every 
4 to 5 minutes when spraying. A wooden 
paddle worked by hand power is good. 
This solution is cheap and effective, 


/ing buds. 
| easily killed when small, it is advisable to / 
give one or two applications before bloom- | 
the | 
| best time to combat fungus. Then, to be 
effective against the Codling-moth, the | 
apple’s worst insect enemy, the applica- | 
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still it takes time to prepare it and one 
needs to take pains to have it just right. 
There are patent mixtures being put on 
the market for which great claims are 
made. Doubtless they will do all the 
manufacturers claim and it will be well to 
give them a trial. For use in large 
amounts the cost will be quite in advance 


of the old way, but in the end they may | 


be cheaper. . 
If you spray at all do thorough work 
and you will be pleased with the result. 
RICHLAND. 


When To Spray. 


As to the time of spraying, the orchard- 
ist should give considerable thought. 
Many insect eggs hatch before the buds 
burst, and the young feed upon the swell- 
As these worms are more 


ing time. This has also been found 


tions should be made immediately after 


the bloom has all fallen, and the again | 
ro or 12 days later, before the calyx cav- | 


ity has closed up, as it is in this cavity 


that most of the Codling-moths are caught. | 
Care should also be exercised in select- | 


ing a time when the air is quite still, and 


when appearances point to at least two) 


or three fine days to follow. Of all the 


reasons for failure in spraying the last | 


at picking time need to be removed, also | mentioned—lack of thoroughness in work 


—is the one most prevalent. Some men 
appear to think that as long as the solu- 


tion is thrown at the tree the work is | 


done. Every part of the tree should be 


covered, from the point where the trunk | 
| meets the soil to the tips of the highest | 


limbs. The trees should not be drenched 
but sprayed. If one holds a piece of glass 
over the mouth of a teakettle, it would 


soon become covered with what appears | 
Hold it a few | 
seconds longer, and the dew will form in| 


like a heavy fog or dew. 


drops, run to the lower side of the glass 
and falls off. Just so will the solution act 
upon the leaves of a tree. When the 
leaves and branches become coated with 
the spray the trees should be left, as but a 
very little more will cause the solution to 
begin to drip; it will then run to the edge 


of the leaves and drop off, and they will | 


have had simply a wash, the insects will 
eat away unharmed, and the work has 
been carried on for naught. That this 


may be done successfully the spray must | 


be broken up into very fie particles. 
Thoroughly to spray trees, it is necessary 
to have a good spraying outfit. Nothing is 
more annoying to a farmer or fruit grow- 
er than a spraying apparatus that is con- 
tinually out of order. 


A GOOD PUMP. 


In selecting a spraying outfit, there are | 


several points which should be taken into 
consideration. The first of course is the 
pump itself. It is necessary that all 
metal parts of the pump that come in con- 


tact with the solutions used should be} 
This is absolutely | 


constructed ot Jvass. ( 
necessary for no other metal will stand 


the corrosive influence of the copper sul- | 


phate, but would ina very short period 
of time become ruined. The sucker 
should be made of brass. No pump with 
a sucker of leather, rubber, wood, or any 
other material, excepting brass, will give 
satisfaction for any length of time. It 
must be remembered that such suckers 
when attached to a pumpina well of pure 
water will not give satisfaction a great 


length of time without being continually 
renewed. Ifsuch be the case with pure 
water, where they are continually wet, 
what would be the result when attached 
to a punip designed purposely for the use 
of poisonous drugs, which act chemically 
upon these materials, besides the fact of 
being repeatedly wet and dry? The pump 
should be as low down and as compact as 
|possible. It should be mounted on the 
side instead of the ezd of the barrel. This, 
besides making it lower, and therefore in 
a position to make operation more easy, 
| causes upsets from crossing deep furrows 
| less liable, and promotes a motion of the 
| liquid which aids in keeping it agitated. 
A pump mounted on the end of a_ barrel 
| gives a great amount of trouble in some 
orchards, where the trees are kept 
trimmed low. Thereshould be a good 
|agitator, one that will keep the contents 
of a barrel full of liquid thorougly agita- 
ted. The pump should be easy to operate, 
for it must be remembered that the work 
is to be done by hand. ‘That the mixture 
|may be broken up into as fine a spray as 
is necessary for thorough spraying, the 
pump must have great force of power. 
| Lastly, the pump should be purchased al- 
ready fitted to a barrel in readiness for 
use, for the majority of farmers and fruit- 
| growers have not the necessary tools with 
which to mount a pump properly.—Rwural 
New Yorker. 


The Indian Game and Its Crosses. 


The Cornish Indian Game, with its rich, 
| clearly marked plumage and general ap- 
| pearance of high breeding, is afavorite as 
a show bird. Its flesh is of excellent 
| quality, and for that reason it is some- 
times valued as a market fowl, but for 
practical purposes it is more commonly 
employed for securing crosses with other 
| breeds to improve the plumage and qual- 
| itv of breast meat. 

Several crosses of the Indian Game 
have been tested at the Rhode Island Sta- 
tion and seemed to succeed especially 
well, being remarkable for plumpness, 
thrift and quick growth. Chickens from the 
Indian Game and Light Brahma and also 
from Indian Game and Cochin seemed to 
succeed best of all. The plumage of the 
male crossbred was similar to the Light 
Brahma, but darker, with some mixture 
of yellow. They were even larger than 
the Brahma and resembled both parents 
in shape, having the width of body and 
full breast of the Game. They were 
very uniform in size and color, hardy, 
| quiet, good feeders, close plumage. The 
| chickens were hearty and vigorous. The 
Indian Game and Cochin cross resembled 
the Light Brahma in general qualities, but 
was not so closely feathered. The legs 
were shorter with more feathers. The In- 
dian Game and Wyandotte cross resem- 
| bled the Wyandotte, was vigorous, quick - 
growing, active and plump. The chickens 
were hardy.—American Agriculturist. 


| The very best results in egg production 
have been attained by pure-breds. They 
are far more profitable on a farm or in a 
breeder’s yard than any cross that can be 
produced. Of course it entirely remains 
with the farmer how much profit is to be 
secured. But if he is a business man he 
will create a demand for pure-bred eggs 
for sitting; not only in his own district, 
but all over the country. 


Scovil’s Houdans won everything of-~ 
fered at both Maine State and Rochester, 
’99. ‘‘Nuff sed!” See ad. last page. 
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How to Grow Chickens. 


“T want to establish myself in the poul- 
try business and wish you would tell me 
how to grow chicks which will thrive and 
make rugged hens.’’ The above is the 
query coming to the office the past week 
from one determined to succeed and it is 
with pleasure that we attempt a reply. 
Too often we forget that the whole year’s 


Operations rest entirely on growing 
healthy chicks. What then is necessary? 
ist. Rugged, healthy parent stock 


must be had as the foundation and here 
we meet the necessity for considering the 
value of heredity. That stock should 
represent rich inheritance in meat-mak- 
ing or egg-laying. Its parents should 
have been bred for rapid growth or great 
production. Health comes only from 
exercise and good food, and with hens 
brought under cramped conditions in 
winter there is almost a_ certainty that 
they will not be forced to work enough to 
maintain health. In feeding, vigor is to 
be sought rather than fat and here again 
feeders are likely to fall into bad ways 
and rely on corn. Except in the very 
coldest weather, corn should not form 
more than twenty per cent, of the grain 
or mash ration for it is altogether too 
fattening to be fed in liberal quantity. 

Having well bred, rugged, healthy 
stock, the next step is the saving of eggs 
for hatching, which should always be 
from the best layers. Such eggs kept 
from being chilled should be given to 
the broody hens in warm, well protected 
nests, not more than seven or nine to a 
hen. 

When the chicks appear give them 
sunny quarters with plenty of chaff or 
chopped straw to work in, a shallow box 
of gravel and some tender vegetables in 
very small quantities after a few days. 
Feed on cracker or bread crumbs soaked 
in milk and then squeezed dry, this to be 
mixed with hard boiled eggs chopped 
fine. Feed five times a day at regular 
hours and leave no food in the pen to be 
scratched over and soiled. Be sure they 
have water or milk to drink. For grain 
food start some rape or rye in shallow 
boxes about the stove and cut when two 
or three inches high, chopping fine. In 
this way the chicks can get a good start 
early in the season and growth secured 
which will pay later on. After three or 
four days begin to give fine cracked 
wheat and a little corn, increasing the 
size until the whole wheat is taken 
rapidly. Feed regularly, keep clean and 
provide pure drinking water at all 
times.—Maine Farmer. 


Speaking about Cochins—at the Maine 
State Fair, ’99, Scovil’s Buffs won all the 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes offered. A 
clean sweep. See ad. last page. 


Advertising as an Art. 


There is a know-how in advertising 
which every one does not possess. The 
attention must be so arrested and the in- 
formation must be so conveyed as to do 
good without disgusting the taste of the 
reader. Advertisements which state 
clearly what one has for sale and the 
price expected, which are attractive in 
matter and manner, and which are free 


all that he says, and the chances are that 
he will have no dealings with him. The | 
would-be-buyer has in mind some of the) 
old and well-known breeders, who have | 
forgotten more about Plymouth Rocks | 
than the advertiser ever knew, and/ 
concludes that some of the old stock is 
good enough for him. Exaggeration 
excites suspicion and this drives away 
custom. 

A reasonable amount of commendation 
is desirable, but care should be taken not 
to overdo the matter. Better underrate 
than overrate the stock advertised. 
People wili not believe o 
assertions. The character of the publi-) 
cation has considerable to do with the 
art of advertising, as well as the value of 
the advertisement, and the character of 
the journal is of full more consequence 
than the size of its circulation; however, 
the latter is a matter of no small moment. 
Both are sought by the advertiser, but 
of the two, I would choose the one hav- | 
ing a good reputation, even though it 
have a smaller circulation. 

1 think I am safe in saying that the 
most important part in successful adver- 
tising is persistency. A whole page 
advertisement appearing only at long 
intervals, is of less value than a small 
card constantly before the public. The | 
small card constantly appearing indicates 
that the breeder has come to stay and his | 
persistence wins friends, and friends 
make sales, while spasmodic advertising 
leads people to imagine that the adver- 
tiser has purchased a ‘‘job lot,’’ which he 
intends to sell out at what he can get. 

The wise advertiser adapts his adver- 
tisement to the requirements of his 
business, and he is not discouraged if his 
first season’s advertising does not yield 
him large returns. He expects that it) 
will take time to build up a trade. The 
public must become familiar with his 
name before they care to entrust their 
orders with him. Buyers have his word 
that his stock is good, but how are they 
to know? His name is unfamiliar to 
them. They will wait until next season 
before they try him, and if his name 
appears then, they will give him a small 
order. Ifthe stock proves to be good, | 
the small order leads to a larger one, | 
until after a time, his business must be 
enlarged to meet the demands of his | 
trade.—Poultry Monthly. 


extravagant | 


McKenney’s | 


—— ! | 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


are again at the front. 


| points and large egg record. 


Look up my winnings at the Eastern 
and Maine State Fairs, 1898 and 1899. | 
Send for circular, that will tell you. 


FINEST LAYING STRAINS ON EARTH. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, $2.00 per 13 eggs, | 

$9.00 per too, Blue Barred Plymouth 

Rocks, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. My 

Stock is all Standard Bred, strong and 
vigorous. 


I. V. MCKENNEY, 


| 48 Oliver Street, 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 
KILLS THE BUGS. 


The Bugs will come, that means the blight, 
But thanks to Slug Shot I’m all right ; 
Their Legions I no longer dread, 

For sure Slug Shot will lay them dead. 


| The striped bug does not alarm, 


Dust with Slug Shot, he does no harm ; 
My Tatties was an excellent crop, 
The Market Price I got the top. 


| The cabbage worm, that ugly pest, 
| Of all I’ve tried Slug Shot’s the best ; 


I dust all around betore a rain, 
The eating worm ne’er eats again. 


My Tomato vines I dust all around, 

The big, green worm falls on the ground; 
No bugs upon the vines I see, 

Slug Shot kills worm, and bug, and flea. 


Grasshoppers on destruction bent, 

In thousands on my Melons went ; 

But good Slug Shot withstood the charge, 
My Melons now are good and large. 

My Pumpkin vines no longer droops, 
With big, black Beetles at the roots ; 

I dust the Slug Shot all around, 

My pumpkins weigli one hundred pounds.- 


| My Cucumbers, they look so nice, 


Slug Shot just keeps them free from lice ; 


| Vines vigorous, much fruit I got, 


By application of Slug Shot. 


When gray Bugs on my Beets do come, 
Apply Slug Shot, the trick is done ; 

It saved my crop of Beans and Pease, 
On Egg Plants, too, it killed the fleas. 


Let farmers, gardeners, fruiters know, 

Their plants and trees would better grow ; 

A window flower grown in a pot, 

It pays to dust them with Slug Shot. 
GEORGE Cooper, Canadian, Texas. 


NotE—Canadian isin Northeastern Texas 


| on the Canadian River, the home of our 


poet. 


Sold by Seed Dealers. 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WANDOTTES. 


Quality Unexcelled. 


Birds of my strains have won at many of 
the best shows in New England. Bred 
for business. Stock for sale. Eggs for 
hatching $1.00 per setting. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 

Box 28, LEBANON, MAINE. 


Montauk Strain. 


My Barred Rocks are nice vigorous stock, are Barred 
to the skin and bred on practical lines. Standard 
My White Wyandottes 
I don’t ask *‘War Prices” tor 
eggs, but sell as low as quality will admit. Eggs $x 
per Setting, 3 for $2.50. Good hatch guaranteed. No 
Catalogue. W. E. NOYES, Lebanon, Me. 


are equally as good. 


A POULTRY ACCOUNT BOOK 


containing yearly egg record and other 
valuable features, 25c. postpaid. 


PF) DEANE, 


Boston, Mass. 


from disgusting extravagance and exag- 
geration, are generally the ones that give 
the best results. If an advertiser starts 
out with an assertion, which in substance 
is that he is the only person in the world 
that has any good Plymouth Rocks, for 
instance, the reader is likely to distrust 


EGGS, 13 for $1.00,“from exv.4 
¢y choice matings of standard breed 
27 White Wyandottes, the best general 

urpose fowl in existence. Send 

for descriptive rice-list (it’s 
free). , W. WELLS, Prop. 

Reliable Poultry Yards, 

1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEST AUBURN, ME. 


MONEY MAKERS. | 


| 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and White Wyan- | 
dottes ; healthy, vigorous stock, prolific layers. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per roo. 
AMOS VASTINE, Elysburg, Pa. 


Fi 
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PRINCE ALBUS STRAIN 
. . . . THOROUGHBRED 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
ARE 


rE WHITE! 


“ Prize Winners,’’ too! 


EGGS, #2 per 13; $3.50 per 26, $5 per 
39; $10 100 selected; $8 per 


too unselected. 
We give great care to packing, and 
we guarantee high fertility. 
Try us and see. 
Stock for sale. 


SUNNYWORTH POULTRY FARM, 
CHAS. R. POWERS & SON, Prop’s, 
278 No. Main St., = Randolph, Mass 


Write tor circular. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 4o cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure will count as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
eccompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 per 13; $2.00per 26. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. B. S. GALE. Monroe street, 
Amesbury. Mass. 
WYANDOTTES, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND BARRED PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS. Prize winning stock. Bred for 
standard points and utility. Eggs and Stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. HARRY J. HAMBLETT, Ward 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 


GOLDEN AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. Buff 
Laced, Golden and W. C. B. Polish Buff Leghorns, 
Indian Games, Indian Runner Ducks. Stock for sale, 
write for prices, Eggs $1.00 per 13. 

WALKER & SANFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock for sale. Eggs $2.00 per15. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every rst at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CURTIS’ S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS AND 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Bred for utility, 
egg production and feather. My Leghorns were the 
winning birds at Eastern Maine State Fair,’99. Eggs in 
season. Address L,. W. Curtis, Brewer, Me. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS are fnst taking the lead 
as general purpose fowls. A few cockerels and pullets 
yet for sale. Fine stock. Place your orders at once. 
Eggs for hatching, reasonable. E.F. HOWARD, 
Concord, N. H. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS. The greatest egg producers known. 
Eggs for sale. We were the first to import them to 
America, first to make known to American public. 
Send for 1900 catalogue. Stamp for reply. BRANT- 
HOOtS BROS.. 5th and Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, 

a. 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
mereacncat = ANN «White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
| bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. The pens are now mated, and orders for eggs will receive careful 
attention and booked for any desired date. Eggs are of good size and dark color. 


Eggsfrom Best Pens $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. 


Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
LUNT & CURTIS, Box 544, FREEPORT, MAINE. 


fj Hatching Chickens—Easy Job 


when you know just how to proceed. When the course is mapped 
dut for you by others of experience. When you are told just what 
to do and how to do it, and what not todo. All these things are 
completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Itleavesno poultry subject un- 
touched. It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 
tells about the latest improvements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders. 
| Used all over the U.S., and in 51 foreign countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
receipt of 10c to cover postage, etc. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX 000, QUINCY, ILL. 


BARRED PLY. ROCK EGGS. 


Pens all mated for 1900, and if you want eggs from standard bred Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, send your orders to me. Strong, healthy, vigorous stock. Every bird 
selected with great care and bred from a line of layers. 


If you are looking for the 
best, Ican please you. Eggs §2 for 15, $3.50 for 30. Write your wants. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Box 223, Freeport, Maine. 


Cause for Crowing 


Seven years’ practical test has proved the Ertel Victor the best, simplest, most trust- 
worthy and economical incubator on the market. It is absolutely self-regulating. 
Thoroughly scientific in construction, thoroughly mechanical, thoroughly honest 
and as simple as can be. Every machine is guaranteed. Your money back if it 
does not do the work as claimed, 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


is sold for less money than machines that are not 
so good. Satisties thousands of thriving poultry 
raisers. Book of instructions and poultry-raising dS 
vice with each machine. Illustrated catalogue free. 


CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


1AM SELF‘ 
REGULATING 
| AND HATCH 
/YOU STRONG | 
|/) HEALTHY /%j 
\| // AND YOU wit 
V7SBE SURPRISED 


—\\TO SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
eee RAISE THEM IN AN OLENTANGY BROODER 


OO REY OK \£X_ QE Be RR XY: | 
TAA AAA A AA ANA] 
( Plymouth Rock. 


WHITE | wyandottes. es REDS. 
Utility and Fancy Gombined. 


I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 
a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


A. J. FISHER, MILFORD, N. H., 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


DWV 


Oy: 


Rhode ) 
Island | 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 
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Lowell’s Early Laying Strains of | 


36 


ae =z=—F, Hatch 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS jj === Rees Chickens by Steam , 


R. G. BROWN LEGHORKS EXCELSIOR incubator 


= JRE Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. Thousands in success- # 
can be depended on if you want lay on and = a ful operation. Guaranteed to_ Z 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, | ne Hatch larees warcenkars 
strong and healthy, and are carefully select- Lowest-priced s pees eae. Bae 
ed and mated for bestresults. Fresh fertile | First-class a eancney Of (ere CEES, ABIESSCOS, 


eggs from my best pens, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per made. than any other Hatcher. 
30, "$3.00 per 50. A fair hatch guaranteed. 
400-Egg Reliable Incubator ior sale) PAE WOODEN HEN |: 
Prize $10.00. | the most efficient incubator for raising poultry ona ===> 
small scale everinvented. A perfect hatcher--automatic, 


J. W. LOWELL, self-regulating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- 


teed. 28 egg capacity. “Catalog free. 
‘ e > 
Gardiner, = c Maine. | GEO. H. STAHL, Sole Monufacturer, | 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 
sa8ee- © Ze x3 oe MAT TANT 


CONTINENTAL a REESE Srtie 
POULTRY ee MICA- “CRYSTAL. 


%. thes 
| Xie STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
FOO). —-- | aS THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 
ee White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron, 1I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of | 3¢gs WUEWISU) Er SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. | 3G Sexrceth Ven= cf Seccecctl Intretuctior 
i? 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 


LERSLe , Keneall & Whitney, Portiand. Bangor, Me. °°” 


Sigal paris SWANN Ay NAVAWAN ite 5 
R I F SABE oe OA Se ar ay ASS RAR TR wy 
G EEN CU BEE BON Ee hein +74) ay ene rk OW on ee TINCT niNG WAum as ant 


Price 21-2cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 


(P. Rocks) White Wyandottes, 
Bn eR nbn conn Scovil’ S Buff | ( Cochins ) Houdans, 


West Quincy, [lass. 


They are bred to win. They are bred to lay. They are bred for size, vigor 
and breed characteristics. Without a single exception my stock has won more 


sY 71! W ] premiums wherever shown than all other competitors combined. Do YOU want 
hite onders....and this kind? IfsoIcan help you. Eggs from best matings $2.50 per setting. 

Express paid to all New England and Maritime Province points after June Ist. 
Buff Wyandottes. 


Better send in your order today and avoid disappointment. 
Ihave afew choice trios left for sale, and I 


am now ae pee a my best |W. H. SCOVIL, BOX we EAST LEBANON, Me. 


Me. | ae Good-bye to the Old Method 


RHODE ISLAND RED of Hatching. The New 
EGGS, —-7/ Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 
From either single or rose comb va-= 


riety. By the dozen for individual 310 First Premiums 310 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO.., 


incubator use. ‘ 
They make good broilers, good Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 
roasters, and good layers. 


van y han try a few. . 
cutter? |W NOUESe Ss White Plymouth Rocks 
RECENT WINNINGS. AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW, 


N. Y. Show, 1900, 1st and 2nd on pullets BOSTON, 1900 Won in competition with the best that could be bought, regardless of price 
. . ’ ’ ¢ ’ 


twice as many first prizes as any other exhibitor, a splendid collection 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; of lesser prizes and speci: ils and end on eggs in large competition. This record, 
2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


added to my large winnings in the past and the winnings of my customers, prove my claim to breed the best 
White Rocks that live. My matings for 1900 are undoubtedly the finest ever made, 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, WHITE WYANDOTTES That are snow white, have nice combs, bay eyes, yellow 


legs and Wyandotte shape, Eggs from the best, $3.00 per 
28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 


15, $5.00 per 30. 
East Somerville, Mass., H. A. NOURSE. Box 808, BARRE, MASS. 
Expert Poultryman. 


Member R. I.Red Club. Kills insects on Currants, etc. In 
use since 1880. Is effective and safe to use 
; Sold by Seedsmen Everywhere. 
Scovil’s Buff Rocks else Five firsts, ul O Send for Free booklet on Bugs and Blights to 
B. HAMMOND 


four seconds, Rochester, ’99, 1991 bes 
competing. Who else won? 


THEY WIN! And Will Breed Winners. 
BRIGGS’ WHITE WYANDOTTBLS 


Did win at BOSTON this year. My stock is bred for utility as well as show qualities. EGGS from best breeding 
pens, one setting, $2.00, 3 settings $5.00, $10.00 per 100. Cockerels, trios and pens for sale. 
C. A. BRIGGS, Buttonwood Farm, Taunton, Mass. 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


